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ain SPST TN RAIN 


To the AuTHORS of the MonTHiy Review, 


Dec. 8, 1756) 
Gentlemen, | 


E read with a great deal of pleafure your’ rematks; in 
\ ," | your laft Review, upon Mr. Lowman’s three Traéts; 


and we think, if fomething ‘more were added to 
them, it might be of ufe to fuch perfons‘as are willing to 
examine thofe fubjects. . If you approve of the following ob- 
fervations, they are at your fervice. We are, Gentlemen, — 


Your Conftant Readers, &c.. 
'. AB, and-C Dj and EF, 


God, that is Fehovah, or the Lord, is faid,-in many places 
of the Old Teftament, to have appeared ‘to, and converfed 
with, men; as Adam, Cain, Noah, Abraham, Ifaac, Jacob, 
Mofes, and fome others. | . a bEREPE cA . 

Yet we are aflured, by our bleffed Saviour, and his Apoftles, 
that no man has ever-feen God at any time, or even heard his 
voice ; but that God is invifible, whom no man hath feen, or 
can fee (1). And therefore it, plainly follows, that he who 
appeared to men,. and took. upon him,:the name of God, or 
Jehovah, could not be the fupreme God himfelf; but. muft 


_(1) John i, 18. v, 37. vi,, 46. 1 Timothy i, 17. vi, 16. Heb. 
x1, 27. And 1 John, iv, 12. ‘ Di iih n it ek ee 
Vou. XVI, B ig have 
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2 A Letter concerning 


have been fome other Being, commiffioned by him: whieh is 
further confirmed by his appearing in a human fhape, in the 
form of a man, to Abraham, and eating at his table} which 
could never be faid of the fupreme God. Who, then, this 
Being was, is our next enquiry. 

Weare aflured, in fome places of the Old Teftament, that 
the Jehovah who converfed with men, was only az angel; who 
was fent by God, and therefore fpoke in his name, and in his 
words. ‘Thus the Jehovah, who appeared to Mofes in the 
fiery bufh, is plainly afferted to havé been an angel(2), The 
fame Jehovah who accompanied the Ifraclites in the pillar of 
fire, is alfo faid to have been an angel (3). And the fame Je- 
hovah who led’ them through the wildernefs, and brought 
them to the land of Canaan, was an angel (4). And 
further, the angel who appeared to Hagar and Gideon, is cal- 
led by the fame name of Jehovah (5). So alfo the meffenger 
(or angel) of the covenant is called Jehovah (6). 

Since then we find that there is an angel who is called Je- 
hovah,’ let us next enquire who this angel is. | 

God: promifes Mofes, that his angel fhould go before the 
Ifraelites, and bring them to theland of Canaan (7). But as 
God-has an infinite number of angels to do his will, it feems 
moft probable, that fome one particular angel is pointed out 
by this expreffion, and who is therefore called, in a peculiar 
manner, bis angel. Now we find, that there is an angel, who 
is called, the angel of bis (that is, -of God’s) prefence (8): or 
he who approaches neareft to the prefence of God in heaven, 
and reprefents him on theearth, And the Meffiah, who feems 
to be the fameangel, is called the Me/fenger (or angel) of the 
Covenant (9). And further, God tells Mofes, that Ais (that 





(2) Exod. iii, 2, 4, 6,13, &c. and Acts vii, 30, ta 39. 
(3) Exod. xiii, 21. and xiv, 19, 24. 
(4) Exod. xxiii, 20, to 24. See alfo Numb. xx, 16. and Ifaiah 
ili, 9: 
(e) Gen, xvi, 13. and Judg. vi, 14, 16. 
‘ (6) Malachi iii, 1. 
(7) Exod, xxiii, 23. and xxxii, 34. And fo alfo the Samaritan and 
Septuagint read it in xxiii, 20. Behold I fend my angel before thee. 
(8) Ifa. Ixiii, 9. And as God never has appeared to any man, fo 
it could not be God himfelf, but muft be the fame angel, who is 
called in Exod. xxxiii, 14, the Lek na of God, meaning thereby the 
fame Being, who, in the other place, is called the angel of bis pre- 
fence. See alfo Deut. iv, 37. where the original Hebrew is, ang 
brought thee out by his prefence, that is, by the angel of his prefence. 
gh Malachi iii, 1. 
is, 
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is, God’s). name is in his angel (10). Now the proper name 
of God, which he gave to the Ifraelites, was Jehovah (11). 
And we find, that this very name of Jehovah is given to the 
Meffiah, the meffenger (or angel) of the Covenant (9): and we 
are aflured alfo, that this Meffiah fhall, in the laft ages, reign 
and profper, and execute judgment and juftice in the earth: 
in whofe days'Judah fhall be faved, and Ifrael fhall dwell fafely. 
And this is his name whereby he fhall be called, Fehovah our 
righteoufne/s (12). 

The proper meaning of the word ‘Fehovab is, He that will 
be, or that will hve for ever, or to all future eternity: and 
agreeably to this, our Saviour, the true Meffiah, aflures us, 
that the F ather has given to the Son to have life in himfelf (13). 
So that the name Jehovah may juftly and properly be given 
to him. — 

Since then we are affured that no man has feen God at 
any time, but that the only begotten Son, who is in the bo- 
fom of the Father, he has declared (or manifefted) him (14); 
and fince the Jehovah, who Fo agi to men, is fometimes 
exprefly faid to be an angel; fince alfo the Meffiah has the 
name of Jehovah given tohim: does it not follow, that the 
Jehovah, who formerly appeared to, and converfed with, 
men, could not be the fupreme God ; but rather, moft pro- 
bably, that angel of the covenant, the Meffiah, the only be- 
gotten Son of God, to whom God has been pleafed to give his 
name of Jehovah? And to this the primitive Chriftians, Ter- 
tullian, Juftin Martyr, and Irenaeus agree, who aflert it to 
shave been our bleffed Saviour, that appeared to the Patriarchs, 
and Mofes, &c. in antient times (15). 

The 

(10) Exod. xxiii, 21. 


(11) Exod. ii’, 14. TOPIN WW PYTN, J will be, the Blefed, L 
will be: for fo it fhould be tranflated, and not, J am that ] am, as 


in our Englifh tranflation. For > is the firft perfon fingolar of 
the future tenfe of the verb To be; but when they {poke of God, 
they called him jy), Jehovah, or, 4e will be, being the third 
perfon fingular of the future tenfe. And that 3p fignifies Aappy, 
or bleffed, fee Gen. xxx, 13. 

(12) Jerem, xxiii, 6. See oy otal xxxiii, 16. though here 75 
is put for 49, and confequently Jerufalem, inftead of the Mefliah, is 
called Febovab, which mutt certainly be a miftake in fome of the 
tranfcribers: efpecially as the Syriac and Chaldee verfions read it 
here alfo of the Meffiah, and not of Jerafalem. ° 

(13) John v, 26, 

(14) John i, 18. 

(15) See the quotations from them in Clarke on the Trinity, 
Part EI. Se&t. 36, And this is further confirmed by the goon 
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“ A Letter concerning, Sc. 

The other names of God are common to him, and other 
Beings. ‘This gs or e/, Is given to fome of the Angels, as 
Michael and Gabriel ; and alfo to men, as Ifrael, Ezekiel, &c. 
_And ), or Fah, was alfo given to men, as Elijah, Jeremiah, 
&c. And t= 5x, or Elohim, was the common name of the 
heathen Gods, as well as of the true God himfelf: but -pmR, 
or iy, Fehovah, feems to have been his own proper name, 
-which was given to none elfe but to the Meffiah. But God’s 
own peculiar name, which in the ftricteft and moft extenfive 
fenfe is only his, and incommunicable to any other Being, is 
this: He who is, and who was, and who is to come (16);. OF, 
that almighty God, who alone, and of himiclf, exifted from all 
eternity, and ftill exifts, and will continue to do fo, to all future 
eternity: who is that blefled and only Potentate, the King 
eternal, immoital, and invifible, the King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords, and God of Gods, who only has immortality, dwel- 
Jing in that light which no man can approach unto, whom no 
man has feen, nor can fee; to whom*’be honour and power 
everlafting. Amen (17). 

P. S. As the Socinian fcheme feems to fpread at prefent, 
which denies the pre-exiftence of our Saviour before he came 
in the flefh ; I would beg leave to recommend to the careful 
confideration of the gentlemen inclined to that fcheme, thofe 
texts which plainly affert our Saviour to have exifted in the 
beginning with God (18): to have been the firft-born (or ra- 
ther) the firft-begotten wewroroxes) of every creature, the be- 
ginning of the creation of God (19): that he was beloved by 
God, and poflefs’d of great glory before this world was (20): 
that God created all things by him, and that all things were 
made by him that are in heaven, and on the earth, vifible and 
invifible, whether thrones or dominions, principalities or 
powers; all things were created by him, and for him, and 
without him was not any thing made that was made (21): and 
that he came down from heaven, when he came in the flefh 
upon this earth (22).—So that our Saviour is a diftin@ Being 
from the Father, exifting with him in the beginning, before 
this world was made, and came down from heaven, and ac- 
tually fuffered and died for us. 


Tfaiah’s feeing the glory of Jehovah, (Chap. vi.) which theApoftle, 
John xii, 41 affures us was the glory of our Saviour. 

(16) Rev. i,4.—(17) Pfalm cxxxvi. 2. and 1 Timothy i, 17. and 
vi, 16.—(18) Johni, 1,2 —f1g) Colof’i, 15. and Rev. iti, 14.-~ 
(20) John xvii, 5, 24.——(21) Ephef. iti,9, Coloff.i, 16,17. John i, 
3, 40. 1 Cor, vi, Oo. aud Heb. y 2, 10.--(22) John vi, 38, 62. 


2 , ; Dr. 
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Br. Warner’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of England continued. See 
Review for December, 1756. 


UR Reverend Hiftorian has not only exploded fuch ex- 

travagant {tories as were invented to conceal, or recom- 
mend, under the appearance of miracle, or divine infpiration, 
the frauds and fanaticifm of popery ; but hath, on various oc- © 
cafions, detected the tricks and artifices, by which that won- 
der- working church fo fuccefsfully allured, amufed, and afto- ’ 
nifhed the minds of the vulgar: and he not only ftrips off © 
the artful difguife from thefe external means of ‘enpdbitions, ; 
but, by an accurate detail. of that political conduét, and of 
thofe more refined claims and maxims, that over-reached the 
Statefmen, and humbled the Monarchs of former ages ; he un- 
mafks: the very fpirit of papal tyranny, and fhews what dire - 
effects, what ambition, what treachery, what outrage, have 
fprung from fpiritual pretenfion to temporal power. 

Aware of the partiality, finifter views, or fuperitition of the 
old Writers, our Author copies none of them fervilely, efpe- 
cially in what relates:to the chara&ters of men; but with a 
candour becoming every hiftorian, inftead of painting men as ° 
their friends, or foes, have painted them, he confiders the ac- 
tions of each individual, balances every part of their condu@, 
and from the general turn, and tendency, of their behaviour, 
and qualifications, endeavours to give a true delineation of 
their morals and manners. — 

Having already feen how. popery not only ufurped the’ 
place of paganifm, but fuppreffed and extinguifhed even Chrif- 
me itfelf, as it had been originally introduced into the 
Brisifh. churches ; we are now to behold it, after thefe fpiritual 
conquefts, extending its views ftill farther, and, with equal ’ 
dexterity and infolence, not only. aflerting its own independen- 
cy, but grafping at univerfal dominion. 

Our Author, in his fifth book, gives us an account of the 
progrefs of church affairs, during the-reigns of William the 
Norman, William Rufus, Henry the Firft,. and Stephen, as 
thefe affairs were conducted by the Archbifhops Stigand, Lan- 
frank, Anfelm, Ralph, Corbel, Theobald, under the influence 
and dire&ion of the Popes, Alexander, Gregory VII, Urban, 
Calixtus,* Honorius, Innocent, Eugenius. This book then 
contains the tranfactions of ‘near a century. 

William the Norman fucceeded Harold. * It is faid, that 
* all his efforts, notwithftanding the battle he had won, would 
© have availed but little, if the clergy had judged it proper to 
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Continuation of WARNER'S 


put their eftates and tranquility to the hazard of a war, by 
affifting the pretéenfions of Edgar Atheling; who was a youth 
of great accomplifhments, the darling of the people, and the 
rightful heir. 

‘ The Conqueror, however, was of a different ftamp from 
the devout and fubmiffive Saxon Princes; and governed the 
clergy of his kingdom, as well as the reft of his fubjects, 
with an abfolute fway. Though he fuffered the Pope’s Le- 
gates to prefide at a council, it was only that he might get 
rid of fome Bifhops, who gave him difturbance, with greater 
eafe; but when he found, that the fame council had fcruples 
about concurring with him in all his meafures, he then ex- 
erted his abfolute power, without troubling himfelf to wait 
for a canonical fentence. | 
© It was not long that Pope Alexander was mortified with 
this contemptuous ufage from the King of England: he 
died in the year following, and was fcarcely cold, before 
Hildebrand, who had governed him, thruft himéelf into his 
chair.’—-This Hildebrand ‘ was a man of low ftature, the 
fon of a carpenter, and took upon himfelf the name of Gre- 
gory VII.—The new Pope had been bred to bufinefs, had 
a juft knowlege of men and things, and was perfectly well 
acquainted with the’ prefent ftate of the weftern churches, 
and with the courts of Princes. He had a natural pride and 
haughtinefs of temper, which was fo elated by his opinion 
of the great character he had affumed, that he could bear no 
counfels which feemed to leflen the idea he had of it, or to 
thwart his defigns, which were as vaft and boundlefs as his 
ambition.’—* Thefe defigns, it feems, were nothing lefs 
than to become Lord, fpiritual and temporal, over the whole 
earth; the fupreme judge and determiner of all affairs, civil 
and ecclefiaftical ; the difpofer not only of bifhoprics, archbi- 
fhoprics, and other church emoluments, but alfo of ftates and 
kingdoms, and revenues of particular perfons: or, as Du 
Pin expreffes it, his aim was to bring all the crowned heads 
under his fubjection, and to oblige them to hold their king~ 
doms as fiefs of the holy See, and to govern them at his dif- 
cretion. —* The firft, and great fubjeés of the Pope’s ap- 
plication and addrefs, were to take the difpofal of the reve- 
nues of the church out of the hands of Princes, and then ta 
bring the clergy from their dependence on their Sovereigns, 
to a dependence on the See of Rome.’-—‘ In order to colour 
over his defign of taking the difpofal of the wealth of the 
church into the hands of the Bifhops of Rome, the pretence 
of fimony, and the great corruption in beftowing are 
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Ecekfiaftical Fiftory of England. 7 
© cal preferments, were made ufe of ; as being totally incon- 
¢ fiftent with the honour of God, and the dilcipline of the 
© church.’—* The Kings of England, for fome ages paft, not 
© only nominated their Bifhops, but, by delivering them a 
¢ Raft and a ring, as fupreme ordinaries, had put them into 
‘ the pofleffion of their refpeétive trufts. This was the cere- 
© mony known afterwards by the name of Inveftiture.’—Bur 
to accept of this from a ‘ lay hand,’ was now declared by 
Gregory, to be ‘ herefy and eneay or To the other part of 
‘ his fcheme, he thought it neceflary to fet the clergy loofe 
‘ from the civil goverments they lived under, by deitroying 
‘ the confideration of wives and children, their ufual pledges 
‘ to the ftate; and therefore he immediately began, by all 
* poffible means, to force the prefent clergy to foriake their 
‘wives, and to prevent the marriage of their fucceflors.’— 
Ata council held at London, under Lanfrank, it was de« 
creed, in order to preferve decorum in fuch afiemblies, that 
none, except the Bifhops and Abbots, fhould prefume to fpeak 
on fuch occafions, but by permiffion from the Metropolitan ; 
whence our Author infers, * that the lower dignitaries and 
‘ clergy of England, had, at this time, neither fuffrage nor 
‘ place in provincial councils.’ | 
‘ In the following year another council was convened at 
Winchefter, in which the marriage of the fecular Canons 
was forbid. The parochial clergy already married, were 
not obliged to leave their wives, but their ‘tare Marriages 
were not alowed.’— eae 
From the introduction of reliques, and the images and pic- 
tures of Saints, into the Church; thefe reliques, images, and 


a naa 


pictures became, by degrees, objeéts of adoration: yet ane’ 


abfurdity was referved to grace the times and’ primacy of Lan- 
frank; for to him, it feems, it is, that we owe the reception 
of that opinion, which afcribes to wine and bread ‘ the corpo- 


_© ral prefence of-Chrift.’ 


Pope Gregory having, in his own imagination, feized upon 
the civil and ecclefiaftical power of the whole world, fent his 
L-epate, Hubert, to our William, intimating, ‘ that the king- 
* dom of England was the patrimony of Rt. Peter, and that 
‘ he expected the King fhould hold it of him, as fupreme 
‘ Lord, taking an oath of fealty to the Holy See: and, as 
* though he hoped to give his infolence fome colour, at the 
‘ fame time that he thus infulted the King, he reminded him 
‘ of an arrear of Peter-pence that was left unpaid.’—* But by 
* whatever meafures the ambitious Pontiff ;might conduct his 
€ reafoning, the aie 0 of William lay quite another 
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8 
¢ way: in his anfwer, therefore, to Gregory, he affirmed, 
« that his predeceffors, the Kings of England, had never given 
< an oath of fidelity to the Bifhops of Rome; that he himfelf 
© had never promifed any fuch thing, and would never pay 
© any fealty to him; he plainly told him, that he held the 
© crown of none but God and his fword, and that he would 
© not make it dependent on any perfon living: as to the neg- 
© le& of collef&ting the money which it was ufual to fend to 
© Rome, and which Had been occafioned by his abfence, the 
© King promifed it fhould be remedied, and the money paid ; 
© but further than that, he would not go.’—* Gregory, how- 
* ever, was not wanting to his own defigns: fometimes he 
«pretended to haye the moft fincere and paffionate affeétion 
“ for the perfon of the King, and hoped to gain upon him by 
¢ flattery: at other times he fhook the rod over his head, ex- 
© horting him to his duty towards the holy Roman church, 
« and magnified the power, which, as he pretended, God had 
« given him, to correét, as well as to reprove and admonifh 
« princes: he did not omit to acquaint him, that the royal 
© dignity was under the care of the apoftolic See: and as 
© though this was not enough to humble the King’s fpirit, he 
© told him further, that the two great powers, by which God 
“ defigned to govern the world, were the facerdotal and the 
© royal, of which the former refembled the fun, as the latter 
‘ aid the moon.’—But all this frantic eloquence was loft upon 
William. 
This King having found, that a general divifion of his Nor- 
man dominions, into baronies and knights fees, * not only af- 
© certained his force and revenues, but alfo fecured the depen- 
« dance of the clergy and the religious upon the crown;’ re- 
duced alfo the lands of England, ‘¢ as well thofe of the cler 
“< as the laity,’ to the common tenure of knights fees and ba- 
ronage. ‘ The Bifhops and Abbots had, by this eftablifh- 
« ment, many perfonal fervices charged upon them; efpeciall 
to attend the great councils of the King; and their lands 
were taxed in proportion, to maintain the army.’ —* This 
new regulation,’ fays Dr. Warner, ¢ it is eafy’ enough to 
fee, mutt give great offence to the clergy ; who before had 
held their lands, if not in entire freedom, yet at leaft dif- 
charged from fecular fervices.’— 
And although, ‘ from the firft fettlement of the gofpel 
* among the Englifh, the ecelefiaftical and civil power were,’ 
according to our Author, * fo much one and the fame, that 
« their conjunction appears as antient, as the firft footfteps 
* we have of the Engtifh government:’ yet this enterprizing 
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Monarch, ¢ enacted a law, by which he commanded Bifhops 
and Archdeacons not to hear ecclefiaftical caufes in the civil 
courts; that no caufes relating to the difcipline of the church, 
fhould be carried before a fecular magiftrate ; and that every 
perfon who was anfwerable to his ordinary, for a breach of 
the canons, fhould make his appearance at the place appoint- 
ed by the Bifhop, where the procefs fhould be managed, 4 
fentence given by the. ecclefiaftical conftitutions.’—* ‘The 
better likewife to fuit the condué& of church affairs to thofe 
of the ftate, and make this new eftablifhment to anfwer the 
divifion of the kingdom into counties and hundreds, the 
Bifhops probably divided their diocefes at this. time, . into 
archdeaconries and rural deanries; taking their officers into 
a fhare of their jurifdiction, and borrowing their titles from 
the diftriéts which were affigned them. Hence it came,’ 
fays the Doétor, ‘ that the Archdeacons, whofe courts were to 
anfwer thofe of the county, had the county ufually for their 
diftri&t, and took their titles from the diftri@t in which they 
acted: and that the names of the rural deanries feem to be 
taken from the hundreds, and were at firft, and generally are 
now the fame.’— 
Thefe are the principal events, and moft remarkable regu- 
lations, as to church matters, during the reign of this wile 
and refolute King; of whofe character this fummary is given : | 

‘ With great abilities to make his fubjects happy, and his 
¢ kingdom profperous, he was fo unfortunately circumftanced, 
© with regard to England, that.all his good qualities were in 
© a great meafure obfcured, and his ill, ones made worfe, a 
© great deal, than they naturally were: in fhort, he was mors 
* wife than good, more good than wicked, ‘and more fuccefs- 
* ful than either.’— te 39 

Of all the ecclefiaftical tranfaGions in the reign of William 
Rufus, none appears fo fingular, and, fo fit to convey to’.us 
an idea of the mock fandctity of thofe times, and of that fpiti- 
tual pride, which animated fome eminent'churchmen to, infult 
their own Sovereigns, as the conduct of the Primate Anietm, 
towards this Prince. ay abe | 

‘ The church of Rome, at this time, was embroiled’ in fac- 
* tions; where Clement and Urban were ftruggling for the 
‘ chair, and with equal inveteracy denouncing fchifm againft 
* each other.,—Anfelm, whilft Abbot of Bec, had a¢know- 
‘ leged the title of Pope Urban ; but the King, and the Eng- 
© Jith church were yet in fufpence,—and without any great dif- 
* pofition tc acknowlege either. But whilft William and*his 
* fubjects moved thus flowly, the zeal of Anfelm was fierce 
* and 
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© and rapid, and incapable of any delay. The King was, 
* therefore, no fooner returned from Normandy, than the 
¢ Archbifhop applied for leave to go to Rome for his pall from 
« the hands of Urban, The King—told Anfelm, that he 
‘ had not acknowleged Urban to be Pope ; that it was a law 
© of his father’s, which he would adhere to, not to fuffer his 
“ fubjeéts to declare any perfon to be Pope without his appro- 
“ bation; and that if any one did prefume to invade this part 
© of his prerogative, he fhould look upon it as an attempt 
© againft his crown. But this argument had no force with 
© Anfelm. He pretended that the King had no right to judge 
* in ecclefiaftical affairs ;’ adding, that ‘** whilft he had been 
<¢ Abbot of Bec, he had owned Urban as Pope; nor would 
<< he any way depart from the obedience which he owed him ; 
<¢ and if that obedience was inconfiftent with what he owed 
«¢ his Majefty, he would rather leave England than for an hour 
<< deny his obedience to St. Peter and his Vicar.” He defir- 
* ed, therefore, that it might be referred to the Great Coun- 
* cil of the kingdom.’ The King indulged him in this, and 
the Council gave it againft the Bifhop; but when the King 
prefied, that the Bifhop might be tried, and depofed in the 
Council, they declared, they could not do it; for, § accord- 
“ ing to the principles of that age, the Archbifhop of Can- 
© terbury could be tried by no body but the Pope, or his dele- 
‘. gation.” ‘This put the King for fome timetoa ftand. At 
laft, determined to free himfelf, at al] events, from the rude- 
nefs of fo ftubborn a Prelate, he refolved to engage the See of 
Rome to affift him in it. Thither, therefore, he privately 
fent two of his Chaplains, to obtain a Pall for a new Archbi- 
fhop; and to promife, that in cafe they fucceeded in this bufi- 
nefs, the Church of England would acknowlege the right of 
Urban to the Papacy. ‘The King’s Embaflador’s were affur- 
ed, that their Mafter fhould be gratified ; and, in confequence 
of this agreement, a Legate was fent into England with a 
Pall. ‘ The King, who had not the forefight of his father, 
' € and who was yet a ftranger to the artifices of the Roman 
“ court, fufpecting no deceit, tranfported with his own dex- 
* terous management, and thinking it natural that an ac- 
© knowlegement of the Pope, in his dominions, fhould pre- 
* cede fuch an act of his power, as depofing the Metropoli- 
* tan; without any fecurity from the Legate, or poffefling 
© himfelf of the Pall, caufed Urban to be publicly owned as 
© Pope.’~—But nothing was farther from the intention of 
Rome, than to depofe Anfelm; when the Pope, wee 
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had thus got himfelf acknowleged, his Legate fhuffled with 
the King, and denied the agreement. - 

¢ Whilft thefe things were doing in England, the court of 
s Rome, made fome new and amazing advances, in their de- 
¢ fign of humbling Princes, by decreeing, in a Council held 
¢ at Clermont, that no ecclefiaftical perfon fhould receive any 
‘ dignity at the hands of laymen, nor promife fidelity to 
¢ Kings or Princes,’—~This vigorous refolution feems to have 
again roufed in Anfelm his former longing to be at Rome; 
and when the King, upon his return from an expedition againft 
Wales, reproached the Primate with the {mall number, and 
ill equipment, of the men, whom he had -fent on that occa- 
fion; * inftead of foftening the King, or endeavouring to fet 
* himfelf right with him, the Archbifhop added oil to the 
¢ flame,’ by acquainting his Majefty, ‘ that he had great bu, 
* finefs at ee and defired his leave to take a journey thi, 
¢ ther.” This application he feveral times renewed; but al- 
ways met with arepulfe. At laft, he openly declared, that if 
he could not obtain leave, he would go without it. Upon this 
the King, ¢ feeing no other way to preferve his authority, 
¢ commanded him to leave England in eleven days, but to 
* take nothing away with. him which was the property of the 
$ Crown. Anfelm, piqued at this order, faid, that the Ki 
‘ might poffibly call. his houfhold Lae and apparel the pro- 
¢ perty of the crown; but that rather than be deprived of the 
¢ liberty of going to Rome, he would go naked, and on foot, 
‘ Accordingly leaving the court, he put himfelf on his jour- 
‘ ney 5 and taking Canterbury in his way, he received the 
¢ habit of a pilgrim from the altar of his cathedral; and with 
§ the wildeft and. moft.obftinate bigotry that ever pofleffed the 
¢ head of man, fet fail for Flanders.’-—The Archbifhop hav- 
ing in this manner quitted England, the King immediately 
feized upon his temporalities. 

To William, the fecond fucceeded Henry the firft, firnamed 
Beau-Clerk, or the Fine Scholar; but neither his learn- 
ings nor his prowefs, were able to diminifh or reprefs the 
tiling tyranny of Church-ufurpation. He recalled Anfelm, 
and reftored him to his temporalities: yet that very Anfelm 
anf{wered, without hefitation, when called upon by the Courti- 
ers to do homage to the prefent King, ‘* that he neither 
** could, nor would; for that he was forbid to do fo by the 
** Councilof Rome.” This the King refented, but refented 
in vain: for tho’, at laft, he banifhed Anfelm, yet this bold 
fubject, by an ac of treafon, obliged his King to ftoop to 
him. He threatened him with excommunication; and the 

5 King, 
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King, who was then at war with Robert his elder brother, 
whofe throne he had ufurped, dreading the ene rer of 
papal influence, upon the loyalty of his fubjects, fhould this 
commination be executed, reluctantly condefcended to the 
terms of reconciliation prefcribed by Anfelm; and in the pre- 
fence of his great Council, convened at Weftminfter, * made 
© a formal furrender, not only of his right of invefting Bi- 
* fhops and Abbots, but of his right of nomination, referv- 
‘ ing only to himfelf, a power of affenting after the election 
was made. On the other hand, the Archbifhop, with 
the approbation of Pafchal, agreed, that the Clergy fhould 
do their homage to the King, and that it fhould not render 
them incapable of confecration. But in the bull by which 
the Pope gave Anfelm this power to difpenfe with the con- 
{titutions which forbid the Clergy doing homage to fecular 
Princes, Pafchal tells him it was a'particular favour to the 
King, granted on his requeft ; and to be continued to him 
nolonger, than till, by the blefling of God, on the perfua- 
fions of the Primate, the heart of the King might be moved 
to lay it afide.’"—T hus ceafed the ancient ufage of invefting 
‘with a ring and ftaff. 

Stephen, nephew to the former King, tho’ he had fworn 
fealty to Henry’s daughter, feized on the fovereignty for him- 
felf. Diffention, rebellion, and foreign invafion, perplexed 
his reign, and punifhed him for his treachery. This ftate of 
confulion, to which his kingdom was reduced, invited the 
Papacy to ftill farther encroachments, and fecured it in all its 
triumphs. In the very firft year of Stephen’s reign, tho’ his 
brother the Bifhop of Winchefter, had been, at the King’s 
requeft, with a view to prevent a vifitation from foreigners 
in that character, invefted with the Legantine authority; yet 
Pope Innocent, to mortify the King and his brother, fent into 
England the Bifhop of Oftia, with thedefignation ‘and power 
of Legate. , This foreigner prefided, with great pomp, in a 
Council held at Weftminfter. The ftile of the Canons of 
this Council is different from that of any which this nation had 
ever known; ‘ the decreeing power, throughput the whole, 
© being wholly afcribed to the Bifhops of Rome. This was a 
< new ftep towards eftablifhing the authority of the papal Le- 
gate 5 and ‘by frequent inftances of this kind, ‘provincial 

ouncils were in time annihilated, or rendered ufelefs; and 
the papal power deemed neceflary to give authority to’ na- 
‘© tional Synods.’ 

‘ The Court of Rome had encroached upon the authorit 
‘ of the Archbifhops, as Primaics; and they forefaw, that 
* thofe 
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¢ thofe Prelates would not be eafy under it. . What does In~ 
© nocent, therefore, do, but confer upon Theobald, the pre- 
< fent Archbifhop, and his fucceffors, the title of ** Legati» 
<¢ nati?”—Hitherto the title and authority of Legate, had 
¢ been held during pleafure; and, at moft, expired with the 
« death of the Pope who granted that commiflion: confe- 
< quently, there muft always be fome intervals in which the 
¢ the Archbifhops of Canterbury muft act without it, and by 
‘ virtue of their own authority, as Primates.of England :, 
¢ but by this artful expedient, the delegated, and the proper 
© power were made infeparable; and fo continued to the Re- 
© formation.’ 

But what is moft fargening of all, the Bifhop of Win- 
chefter, tho’ brother to King Stephen, revolted againft him,, 
and by his legantine power, having aflembled a Council at 
Winchefter, fummoned the King to attend it. Stephen ap- 
pointed fome Lords to appear for him at this Council; ‘ and 
« when they demanded the reafon why the King was fummon- 
© ed, the Leman anfwered with warmth, and quicknefs,. 
<< that the King, who was himfelf a fubject of Chrift, ought 
“¢ not to be angry when he was called upon by the Minifters 
<¢ of Chrift,” &c.—This man carried his refentment fo far, 
that he excommunicated all who adhered to his brother, and 
confented to his depofition; till finding that his own intereft 
would be fubverted by his brother’s fall, he immediately 
changed parties, raifed an army for his brother, and excom- 
municating all thofe who were on the oppofite fide; defeated 
Maud and her fon, and refcued and reftored Stephen. ‘ As 
“ thefe confufions perpetuated the ufurped authority of the pa- 
pal Legate, and brought the Bifhops of Rome to a fort of. 
Legiflature here, or to a power of making Canons, fo the 
fame reafon, and the fame circumftances, led the way to 
the practice of carrying things to Rome, by way of appeal. 
Nor were thefe the only mifchiefs which this haughty boi- 
fterous Prelate, the King’s brother, occafioned, to the 
Church. In a Council, which he held at London, in the 
beginning of the following year, he formed, or rather. re- 
vived, a Canon, by which the Clergy were exempted from 
the fecular power.—So great a change as this in the difci- 
pline of the Englifh Church, and the. confufions and dif- 
putes which attended the legantine power, gave a quick and 
vifible turn to the rules and methods. of. ecclefiaftical. Jaw ; 
and occafioned the. bringing in, and the ftudy, of the Ca-, 
non Law in England,’—Yet all this happened, when ¢ the 
* Nobility and people of Rome. were {0 little acquainted with 
* the 
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¢ the pretended rights of the Holy See, that they reftored the 
© ancient authority of the Roman Senate, denied the fecular 
¢ authority of the Popes, and confined their rights and powers 
‘ tothe care of fouls; fo that if the ambition and folly of 
¢ our own countrymen had not affifted, and even forwarded 
‘. their ufurpations, the Court of Rome was at this time in 
© fach low and feeble circumftances, that they could not them- 
© felves have impofed them on the Englifh nation.’—Thus far 
concerning the fifth book. 

The fixth book prefents us with a new and more animated 
feene than the former; for as Becket was, at leaft, equal to 
the Bifhop of Winchefter, and the:Archbifhop Anfelm; fo 
Henry the fecond was, in capacity, fpirit, and force, fuperior 
to aif the other Kings from the time of the conqueft, except 
the Conqueror himéelf. 

Henry, having concerted meafures for the tranquillity and 
happinefs of his people, raifed to the degree of Privy-Councel- 
lors, and Minifters of State, fuch of the Laity and Clergy, 
as were moft eminent for integrity and abilities. The difor- 
ders of the Church, as well as thofe of the State, were what 
called for regal attention, and what he refolved to adjuft. 
And altho’ ‘ the fource of the mifchiefs, which had crept into 
* the former, lay out of his reach, and appeared to be inex- 
© hauftible:’ for Religion was the fource of all thofe difor- 
ders; not, indeed, real Religion, but what falfely aflumed 
the name of it: Yet witha refolution and intrepidity becom- 
ing his high rank, he determined to aét the King, and to 
maintain and fupport the dignity and independency of Civil 
Power, notwithftanding the pretended prerogatives of St. Pe- 
ter, and thofe ecclefiaffical privileges, which, it was faid, he 
had no right to meddle with. And all this he refolved upon, 
“ not without manifeft danger of being overwhelmed, and pe- 
‘ rifhing in the attempt.’ 

Becket, who from the private degree of an Archdeacon, 
had, by the King’s favour, and upon the recommendation of 
Archbifhop Theobald, been exalted to one of the higheft, 
and moft diftinguifhed pofts in the kingdom, that of Lord 
High Chancellor; behaved with fo much politenefs, grandeur, 
gaiety, complaifance, and merit, in his new office; was fo 

uious to the will-of the King, and feemed to have in 

him fo little of the churchman, that Henry, upon the death 
of Theobald, when he had now come td a full refolution of 
reducing the ecclefiaftical power, placed him in the Primacy. 
But no fooner was Beckét in the poffeffion of this dignity, 
than of his own accord, and without communicating his in- 
tention 
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Ecclefaftical Hiftory of England. 15: 
tention to the King, he refigned the Great Seal ; and inftead o 
that pomp and pageartey which he had affected whilft a - 


‘er, aflumed the utmoft fimplicity and aufterity. It is faid he wore, 


as a hermit, fackcloth next his fkin ; above that, the habit of 
a Monk; and over all, the drefs of an Archbifhop. It is 
added, that obtaining leave of the King, he went over into 
France, where the Pope then was; and that, in return to the 
perfonal civilities paid him by the Pope, he fecretly refigned 
his Archbifhopric into the hands of his Holinefs, defiring ra- 
ther to hold it of him, than of the King : from whom, it feems, 
he had received his inveftiture: Such were the temper and ge- 
nius of Becket. 

¢ It had been cuftomary for the Primates to. prefent to the 
‘ vacant livings in the towns which they held of the See of 
‘ Canterbury ; and Becket accordingly collated one Lawrence, 
a Prieft, to the reétory of Aynesford inthe county of Kent. 
William de Aynesford, Lord of the Manor, pretending 2 
right to the patronage of the church, oufted Lawrence, and 
forced his fervants out of the town; for which he was ex- 
communicated by the Archbifhop. William thinking him- 
felf injured by this proceeding, applied for redrefs to the 
King: the King was much offended with the Archbifhop, 
for not acquainting him with the fentence before he paffed 
it; affirming, that it was a part of the royal prerogative, 
that none of his Officers, or thofe who held in chief under 
the Crown, fhould be excommunicated without his know- 
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‘ King’s converfing with an excommunicated perfon, and ad- 
‘ mitting him, through want of information, to familiarity, 
* and affairs Thus began the mifunderftanding between the 
© King and Becket. 

* One of the greateft grievances of that time, and which 
© more than any called loudly for redrefs, was a remifnefs in 
‘ punifhing Ecclefiaftics convicted of any crime. The Cler- 
‘ gy having acquired an abfolute power over all that belonged 
* to their body, when a Churchman was accufed, the matter 
* was tried in the Ecclefiaftical Court, from whence there was 
* noappeal: and the judgments given, againft fuch as it was 
* impoffible not to condemn, were fo very favourable, that 
* the moft enormous crimes were punifhed only with degra- 
* dation, and others with a fhort fufpenfion, or a light con- 
‘ finement. ‘This abufe, which was already carried to too 
* great a height, grew every day worfe and worfe; and it was 
* proved before they King, that, fince his acceffion to the 
* throne, there had been above a hundred murders committed 
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lege, and that this notice was to be given, to prevent the 
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‘ in the Kingdom by Ecclefiaftics; of whom not one had 
© been punifhed, fo much as with degradation, which was the 
« punifhment enjoined by the Canons, Whereupon the King 
« —ordered, that fuch of the Clergy, as fhould be taken in 
felony, robbery, murder, ot burning of houfes, fhould be 
* carried before the Judges, and punifhed as the Laiety were.’ 
—On the other hand, the Archbifhop afferted, that the faults 
. of the Clergy, however heinous or criminal, ‘ were triable 
only in the Ecclefiaftical Court, and before fpiritual Judges. 
—There were fome other collateral branches of this difpute ; 
as whether there lay any appeals from the King’s courts, or 
whether Bifhops might go out of the kingdom without the 
King’s leave ;, but the: ftrefs of this controverfy was, in 
© fhort, whether the King had any authority over Ecclefia- 
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Todecide this controverfy; and put a legal ftop to all thefe 
bold pretenfions, which were of fuch dangerous confequence 
to the rights of the Crown, Henry ordered the principal Lords 
of his kingdom, fpiritual as well as temporal, to attend him 
at Weftminfter. Here he propofed to them a regulation, 
conlifting of the following five articles, * That no one fhould 
© appeal to Rome without the King’s confent. ‘That no 
Archbifhop or Bifhop fhould leave the kingdom, tho’ even 
fummoned by the Pope, without firft obtaining the King’s 
leave. “That no immediate Vaflal of the Crown, or Off- 
cer of the King, fhould be excommunicated, or fubjected, 
without the King’s knowlege. ‘That all the Clergy charg- 
ed with capital crimes, fhould be tried in the King’s Courts. 
That fuch ecclefiaftical affairs, as all the nation fhould be 
concerned in, fuch as repairing of churches, tithes, and 
fuch like, fhould be decided in the Civil Court. Thefe ar- 
ticles were approved of, without any difficulty, by all the 
temporal Lords ; but the Bifhops, and Abbots} refufed, by 
the mouth of the Archbifhop,. to fubfcribe to, them, unlefs 
this claufe, which rendered them of no effect, was added ; 
“¢ Saving the rights and privileges of the Church and Cler- 
“¢ oy.”-——The King, thoroughly provoked at this, fuddenly 
retired from the Council ; giving the chief amongft the Clergy 
to underftand, * that he would take effectual meafures to fet 
bounds to their pride..—This threatning, and the King’s 
abrupt departure, produced the intended effet. ‘The territi- 
ed Prelates complied, and fent a deputation, at the head of 
which was Becket, to the King at Woodftock ; ‘affuring ‘his 
Majefty, ‘ that they would obferve his laws, without any 
¢ provifo, or claufe of exception whatfoever.—Thefe arti- 
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Ecclepaftical Hiftory of England. {ir7 
cles, with others of the fame kind, amounting to fixteen in 
all, were againrecognized, confirmed, and enacted inte laws, 
at a Conventidn, or Parliament, of the Lords fpiritual and 
temporal, held by the King, at Clarendon in Wilthhire. Here 
alfo Becket was prefent, and again con(ented to thefe confti- 
tutions, altho’ he would:not put his feal to the inftrument on 
which they wereengrofled. But no fooner was the Conven+ 
tion broke up, thanhe retired from Court; and that it might 
be publicly known that he repented of all he had fo lately 
done.in his civil capacity, he not only impofed a/ penance on 
himfelf, but entirely abftained from exercifing the offices cf 
his archiepifcopal function, till he received an abfolution from 
the Pope. Elated with the Pope’s. prote€tion,; he became dai- 
ly. more’ and. more refraétory. Henry, therefore, to humble 
this Archbifhop, and make him feel the weight of royal rée- 
fentmient, ordered him to be:profecuted for two capital crimes, 
© The firft, for having converted to-his own ufe, the revenues of 
© the Archbifhopric: of. York; and feveral Bifhopries and Ab- 
‘ bies, of which hehad the cuftody, whilft they were vacant, 
‘as Lord-Chancellor. ‘The other was, for having imbez- 
‘ zled thirty thoufand pounds fterling of the King’s money.’ — 
But Becket alleging, ‘ thatthe King’s courts ‘had ‘no autho- 


© rity ever him,’ and * that he could not fubmit to them 'with- 


‘ out wrong to the:papal power;’. appealed: front: his Majefty 
to the Popes::and pytibis. perfon, church, and dignity,’ under 
the protection of the! See:of Rome. :: This declaration induced 
the Kingta look-upon the. Archbifhop, * nat only as a contu- 
« macious :perfon, but-as; a rebel that rote up againft the au- 


thority of: the laws.’—He brought, therefore, two frefh ac- 
tidns agaipft him, one ¢ for reer fled from’ juftice;’ ano- 


ther, ‘ for having difobeyed the King’s orders.’—Becket re- 
fufed to plead to cither ; upon which all his moveables were 
confifcated, His Majefty did not {top here; but ‘ perceiv3 
ing the indi€tment was’ fo formed, that the court \could not 
come upon the Archbifhop’s perfon,. he ordered him to be 
accufed of perjury and high treafon, for having violated the 
oath he-had taken»to his Sovereign, and for having refufed 
to pay the obedience: dueto him.’—T he morning before this 
trial was to come on, ‘the greateft' part of the Bifliops went 
* to’their Primate; ‘and: begged him, for the fake of the 
* Church, and his own fecurity, ‘to moderate his terms, and 
* refign:to:the King’s pleafure.’—~But Becket, unmoved, vin- 
dicated his breach! of oath, ¢ treated the Bifhops with difdain, 
* repeated his appeal: ta. the Pope, and forbid them to fit in 
€ judgment on their fpiritual father.’——When ‘ they were all 
Rey. Jan, 1757, Cc * affembled 
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« afflembled inthe King’s prefence, to proceed upon his of- 
S fence, he went direétly to church, and ordered thefe words 
© of the fecond Pfalm to be fung, ‘* The Rulers take counfel 
“¢ together againft the Lord,. and againft his anointed.” “Then 
£ taking his crofs in his hand, he went into the room where 
¢ the King and Nobility were fitting, without being fent to, 
£.or-afking leave.’——And when the Archbifhop of York, and 
other two Bifhops, reprimanded him, bidding him confider, 
* that his Sovereign’s weapon was fharper than his.—Becket 
¢ replied, with an air of {corn and indignation, ** it was true 
** the King’s weapon could kill the body, but his deftroyed 
“¢ the foul, and fent it to hell.” Exafperated at this, the 
King ‘ preffed the Bifhops, upon their allegiance, to join the 
© Barons, and pafs fentence;’ but ¢ the Bithops excufed them- 
S, felves, upon the fcore of the prohibition which the Arch- 
* bifhop had pronounced.’——-The Barons, however, acted as 
became them; and Becket, in difguife, made off that very 
night, § attended only by two.fervants, and going by the name 
*© of Dereman, till he arrived fafe at Graveling.’ 
.. Alexander the fecond, who at this time fat in the papal 
-chair, had been obliged to Henry’s:influence for his eftablith- 
ment. “Io him, therefore, upon: this occafion, Henry had 
xecourfe, What he priieipally requefted of -him was, to 
-make Becket —_ the Primacy. But when Alexander not 
only received et into his protection, but annulled ten of 
thofe conttitutions eftablifhed by the eftates of the realm at 
Clarendon, and pafled ageneral anathema upon al] who main- 
tained them, Henry * iffued out a proclamation, to banifh all 
* the relations of the Archbifhop, to feize his revenues for 
* the King’s ufe, and to forbid all communication with the 
Pope and Becket ;. declaring it high treafon to bring any 
bull of excommunication; or interdiét, from either of 
them; that no: appeal fhould be made to either, or to any 
others proceeding by their authority. He likewife gave or- 
ders, that no one fhouid be permitted to go, or return, from 
beyond fea, without pafles from himfelf, or his Governors 
in his abfence ; and that if any one difobeyed any of his 
orders, whether Clergy, or Laity, they fhould be fent to 
prifon; if any perfon fhould think himfelf obliged to ob- 
ferve.an interdict of the Pope, and the Archbifhop, he, and 
all his. kindred, fhould be banifhed the realm; and if ‘all 
who -held any benefices.in England, did. not return thither 
in three months, their benefices fhould be feized ‘into the 
King’s hands,’—And when the Pope afterwards empowered 
three Legates ‘ to excommunicate, and put the om of 
2 ‘ England 
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© England under an interdi&t ;? Henry exerted. himfelf with 
fo much fpirit, that * his Holinefs thought proper to hold his 
‘ hand for the prefent, and to wait for an opportunity more 
‘ favourable to his defign.’—Yet, at laft, finding it impracti- 
cable to bring the nation heartily into his meafures, as * the 
¢ Clergy were for the Pope and the Archbifhop, in their hearts, 
¢ tho’ fear reftrained them from fhewing themfelves openly ;’ 
viewing alfo the calamities into which the Emperor had lately 
fallen, through the defertion of his fubjeéts, occafioned by 
the fulminations of the Vatican; and clearly forefeeing how 
difficult it would be, in cafe of his own death, for his fon, 
who was as yet but a minor, ¢ to bear up againft the prevail- 
¢ ing power of the Clergy, headed by the Bifhop of Rome ;’ 
—this wife and brave King prudently defcended to 
a reconciliation with Becket: difengaging the Archbifhop, 
however, from none ‘of the obligations he had , formerly 
come under, nor renouncing any right of hisown. | But Bec- 
ket’s death, to which an expreffion of this King, in the tran- 
fport of his paffion at frefh infults, had given occafion, fur- 
nifhed the Pope, and the French King, with fuch an oppor- 
tunity of blackening his character, alienating the affections of 
his fubjeéts, and incenfing all Europe againft him, that he 
found himfelf under a neceffity, for the prefervation of his 
realm, and to fecure the fucceffion in his family, to come to 
an accommodation with the Pope ; by the laft article of which, 
‘ he was’ obliged to abolifh all the laws and cuftoms which 
‘ had been introduced in ‘his reign, to the prejudice of the 
© Church.’ | 
Upon this cataftrophe Dr. Warner remarks, that ‘ if it 
¢ was true, that the blood of the Martyrs of the firft ages, 
© was the feed of the Chriftian Church, it was no lefs true, 
© that the blood of Becket afforded a plentiful harveft to the 
¢ Court of Rome.’ 
- Another obfervation of the Doétor’s, relative, indeed, to 
almoft the whole tenor of tranfactions which we have in this 
prefent article daid before our Readers, ought, upon that ac- 
count, to be-alfo introduced here; viz. That * the zeal and 
* bigotry of Anfelm, Becket, anda few others, were paft all 
* excufe; but thefe excepted, it ought always to be remem- 
‘ bered, to the honour of the Englith Bifhops,, that they una- 
‘ nimoufly oppoled every attempt of the See of ‘Rome againft 
‘ the rights of the Church, and the prerogative of the Crown. 
¢ Whotoever, therefore, will well confider the feries of the 
¢.Hiftory we have gone through, will fee reafon enough to 
believe, that the ufurpations of the Court of Rome, were 
C ‘ chiefly, 
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© chiefly, if notentirely, owing to the ill conduct of the pre- 
‘ fent, and the two preceding Monarchs; who, to ferve; 
« fome prefent turn, or to ftave off fome impending danger,: 
© made fuch conceffions to the Apoftolic Chamber, as in time 
¢ deftroyed their own authority; and fo putit out of their 
‘ power to preferve the rights of the Church of England.’— 
We have already fufficiently declared our own. fentiments 
with refpect to the fpirit of candour, which almoft every 
where appears in this firft volume of the Hiftory.. now before 
us. Weare not fo unreafonable, as to expect.a faultlefs per- 


formance ; nor fo cenforious as to cavil at ‘every little fault,,° 


We remember the refpect that is due, bi plura nitent. Scarcely 
fhould we have animadverted upon a tranfitory, compliment 
paid to. any man, or any body of men, of eminent character, 
or honourable funtion; had the compliment been fo formed, 
as whilft it praifed fome, not ungeneroufly to detract from 
others, .We have well confidered the {feries of this Hiftory 
thus far; but have met with nothing that could reafonably in- 
duce us to believe, or even imagine, that the ufurpations of 
the Court of Rome, were chiefly, if not. entirely, owing to the 
ill condud?.of the prefent, and the two preceding Monarchs. 
Thefe Monarchs, particularly the two Henrys, underftood their 
own, intereft fo well, as independent Sovereigns, that they. 


were, irideed, the firft, or-among the firft, of Chriftian Princes, - 


who aflérted the rights of Sovereignty, and Civil Government, 
in oppofition to, Papal Power, and Ecclefiaftical Tyranny $ 
and had the Clergy, or the Laity, (over whom the Clergy, 
at that time, ‘had fo much unhappy influence) affifted thefe 
Princes, particularly the laft of them, im their glorious un- 
dettakings, the. infolence of Rome had. been fooner, curbed; 
and the liberty of England more early eftablifhed. True it 
is, however, that to /erve fome prefent turn, . or, to. fave off 
fome impending danger, conceffions were made; but the. turn 
ferved, particularly by the fecond Henry,. was.a turn which it 
becomes every Monarch to ferve,—the prefervation of Nati- 


onal Tranquility; and the danger ftaved off, -was. aanee 


lefs than that of national ruin, by the introdydtion of the mo 
fatal anarchy and confufion. aah % f 


(To be concluded in another Arti¢lejem vies 
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An eafy Introdudtion to Praéical Gunnery ; or, the Art of Ens 
gineering. Containing, 1. Decimal Arithmetic, Extraétion 
of Roots. 2. 5 phage» of Planes and Solids, and the 
Computation of the Strength of Timber, “Foifts, Se. 3% The 
Computation of Balls and Shells. 4. The neceffary Theorems 
in Geometry demonflratedy in avery plain and eafy Way. 5. 
The Nature and Uje of Logarithms. 6. Plain Trigonometry 
in all its Cafes; with the Method of taking Heighths and 
Diftances, and at one Station. 7, Gunnery, where the Cafes 
are folved by Addition and Subtraction only, with Numeral 
Examples, the Rules in Words at Length, for thofe who are 
unacquainted with the Elements of the Higher Geometry. 8. 
The Theory of Projectiles. 9. Tables of Experiments 0 
Cannons and Mortars, with fome Obfervations. 10. The 
Solution of a difficult Problem to find the Velocity of a Bullet, 
Soot from any Piece of Artillery. 11. The selay Tables 
of Gunnery ; illuftrated with Copper-plates. By ¥. Holliday, 
Mafter of the Free-Grammar School at Houghton-Park, near 
Retford, Nottinghamfbire. 12m0, 3s. Innys. 


T is furprizing, that the Englifh nation, whercin Artifts, 
| of almoft every kind, abound, and wherein the Arts and: 
Sciences, in general, are fo eagerly cultivated, fhould {6 greatly 
negle& the Art of Gunnery; efpecially, when it is con-. 
fidered, that our eternal enemies, the French, are fo attentive 
in cultivating it.’ Their Monarch has appointed .able. Pro- 
feflors, in feveral Parts of the Kingdom, to teach Gunnery, 
and other Military Arts, gratis; handfome fallaries bein a 
lowed them from the Government. ‘ The Direétors of Hof- 
‘ pitals,’ fays Mr. Holliday, © are obliged to fend to thefe 
Academies every year feveral of their boys, to be taught, 
and furnifhed with books and inftruments, explained with a 
vaft variety of experiments ; and, thereby, practice and 
theory go hand in hand, and receive mutual affiftance from 
each other; -and that nothing may exceed the order of thefe 
fchools, the Officers placed at the head of them are of the 
* greateft ability and knowlege, in the management of artil- 
‘ lery, which they teach with as much method as Grammar 
* and Accounts are taught in our {chools; and hence it is, that 
‘ France is-well-provided with fo great a number of able and 
‘ fufficient Engineers.’ 

But fuch wife eftablifhments are almoft entirely neglected 


orf nan & 


‘in Englands; and the natural confequence, is, that we are 


very deficient in able Engineers. Our writers, alfo; feem to 
ot oe have 
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have neglected the art of Gunnery, fo that, except the New 
Principles ‘of this art, by the late ingenious Mr. Robins, we 
have hardly any thing worth mentioning on the fubject, with 
regard to the practical part, There are, indeed, feveral very 
ingenious pieces, mixed with others on different fubjects, to 
be found in large and expenfive books ; but thefe are, there- 
fare, not fo properly adapted to learners, as they would other 
wife have been. 

Mr. Holliday, in the little treatife before us, has, in fome 
meafure, fupplied this defect, his performance being a very 
eafy Introduction to the Art of Gunnery.—It is not neceflary 
for us to enumerate the feveral particulars it contains, as he 
has fufficiently pointed them out, in histitle-page. We hall, 
therefore, only obferve, that the definitions and inftructions 
are very plain and pertinent, the problems and examples well 
chofen, arid the folutions performed in a concife and eafy 
manner. 

But, at the fame time, we muft obferve, that he has found- 
ed the practice of Gunnery on that falfe hypothefis, That al/ 
Projectiles defcribe, in their Motion, the Curve of a Parabola. 
Mr. Holliday has, indeed, in his Preface, anticipated this ob- 
jection, by candidly owning, that Projectiles do not defcribe 
the curve of a Parabola; and, in page 165, he adds, that the 
Carve defcribed by their motion is nearer a Hyperbola than a 
Parabola: but, at'the fametime, he aflerts, that * the motion 
© of a Projectile, in a refifting Medium, can be reduced to 
‘ no rules, fo as to be of any ufe in the art of Gunnery.’ 
Buthere we mutt beg leaveto diffent from thisAuthor’sopinion ; 
and tho’ we readily acknowlege, the difficulty of calculating, 
practically, the motion of a Projectile in a refifting Medium, yet 
we sre far from thinking it amounts to an impoffibility. Eve- 
ry new Theory has its difficulties before it can be reduced to 
practice ; but experience has fufficiently fhewn, that thefe dif- 
ficulties are poffible to be furmounted. And furely difficulty 
fhould never deter us from endeavouring to inveftigate Truth, 
¢lpecially Lruths of a mathematical nature. And we may 
venture to affirm, that if our Mathematicians, many of whom 
are equal to the tafk, would, in earneft, apply themfelves to 
this fubject, the doctrine of Projectiles, and, confequently, 
the art of Gunnery, would be foon advanced much nearer to 
perfection, We by much nearer, for we would not be under- 
{tood to mean, that it is poffible to calculate, to a geometrical 
ftrictnefs, the different ranges of Bombs and Shot. We are 
Rot ignorant, that in the collifion of hard bodies, in the run- 
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Du CxHorser’s Method of treating, Fc. 23° 
ning or {pouting of water, even in fmall velocities, irre , 
rities happen, not reconcileable to theory, or to each other ; ’ 


much more, therefore, may we expect irregularities from the ’ 
action of fo furious a power as that of gunpowder. , 





An eafy, fort, and certain Method of treating Perfons bit by’ 
mad Animals. By Claude du Choifel, of the Society of Fefus, 
Apothecary to the Mi fon of Pondicherry, in the Eaft Indies, ' 
Tranflated from the Freach, by a Phyfician. 8vo. 6d. Johnfton. 


ATHER du Choifel’s method is, Mercury adminiftered 
both externally and internally. This, our reverend 
practitioner owns, he learnt from a diflertation of the late Dr. 
Default, who, from fome appearances obferved on opening 
the bodies of animals that had died of the rabies, and from the * 
autharity of fome antient authors, was led to think that worms 
were the caufe of this difeafe. What our Author’s theory was, 
we know not, for he modeftly difclaims all reafoning on its 
modus operandi; but it is probable, that he adupted Default’s. 
It is not the firft time that wrong theories have introduced 
efficacious medicines : and if our Jefuit has cured by quickfilver, 
fince the year 1749, upwards-of three hundred perfons, of 
all ages and complections, who had been bit by madanimals,— 
never was practice before fo much indebted to an uncertain | 
hypothefis.—If we are not greatly mifinformed, all of the moft 
boafted antidotes hitherto known, have not been able, in many - 
cafes, to prevent the hydrophobia (or, as Dr. Mead-more pro- 
perly calls it, the dncxaramocis); but F.Choifel’s preicriptions, 
if regularly purfued, from the beginning, for little more than ° 
a.week, not only always prevent, but even conquer that fymp-’ 
tom, though hitherto generally deemed the certain foretunnet 
of death. Whether Mercury will fucceed in Europe as 
well as du Choifel affures us it has fucceeded inthe Eaft In-. 
dies, experience muft determine. However, as it. comes {fo 
confidently recommended, we fhall tranfcribe his remedies, | 
and method of proceeding, from the pamphlet: ‘which was 
made public this year, at Paris, in that form, (though pro-’ 
perly belonging to a colleétion publifhed by the Jefuits miflion, 
under the title of, Lettres edifiantes et curieufes), that the me- 
thod might the fodnér-be knowa in the Provinces. 
‘© I begin,’ fays he, © with rubbing a drachm of (a) mercu- 
‘ rial ointment upon ‘the wounded part, keeping open the’ 
(a) The ointment is as follows::—— One ounce of crude mercury, 
xtinguifhed in two drachms of turpentine.’ Mutton fuet, three 
unces. Make an ointment. The Author ufes: mutton fuet, be- 


aufe hog’s lard has not confiftency:enough in that warm country to 
ulpend the quick filver. 
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¢.wound (J) as much as poffible, in order that the ointment 
«,may:penetrate into it. The next day I repeat the unction 
¢.on all the bitten member, and purge my patient with a 
¢ drachm of.the (c) mercurial pills, The third: day, after 
‘ subbing in the ointment only on~the bitten part, I give. 
< fmall mercurial (d) bolus, or the fourth part of the dofe 
¢ above mentioned. I continue thus, for ten days, to rub tn 
.a drachm of the ointmient every morning, and to give the 
laxative bolus, which cgmmonly procures the patient two or 
three ftools, and-hinders the merctiry from affecting the up- 
per {e) parts. At the end of ten days, I purge again with 
the fame pills, and difmifs the patient.’ i 

Du Choifel rematks, that though dogs, and other animals, 
are much apter to run mad in India than in France, -yet th 
do not die of this difeafe ; but fuch as are bit by them, in aft 
of it, are feized with a madnefs that proves deadly. Of this he 
gives a fingular inftance, where the young man who was bit, 
had the dread of water upon him three days before his death ; 
and yet the dog remained well, having bit no other perfon ; 
and in other relpects, (to ufe the Tranflator’s words) had not 
given any marks of ficknefs. 

The Author:alfo informs us, that he never faw any of thofe 
who were:bit, mimic the animal that bit them; and it would 
feem, that iin India, thofe that are bitten have not the fame fu- 
rious defire to bite thofe that approach them, as in Europe: for 
he only knew. of one inftance where that happened; and yet 
he. fays, ‘ when the difeafe is manifeft, the perfon dies 
* on the third:day, feldom continues to the fourth, as the firft 
‘fit always carries him off.’--Is there not fome confufion 
in this? | 

(2) Although no harm can arife from keeping the wound open, 
or even from promoting a difcharge from the part affected, it is well 
known,’ that 'Mércury, by friction, enters the habit, without any 


a“ 
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fuch precaution. # 
(¢) ‘The pills are thus compoanded Three drachms of crude 
mercury, extinguifhed in a drachm of turpentine. ‘Choife rhubarb, 
colloquintida,, gutta gamba, of each »wo-drachms. ‘The whole to 
be made up into a mafs with clarified honey, r 
(¢) This, in another;part of the, pamplhilet, the Author ‘calls 2 
laxative bolus; but he does not give us its compofition,” It pro- 
bably was crude mercury, killed in fome fyryp, and mixed up with . 
lenitive eleCtuary. “At Yeaft; fuch hy aa would anf{wer the intention. 
(e) Should the: mereury produce a falivation, it equally defeats 
the poifon. -Bat.titis feldom happens, fays our Author; for the pa- 
tients generally:go about their comimon employments, during the 
time of theircure, as if nothing-ailed them. 
ree Phi-- 
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Dbil ‘cal Vifions. By the Author of the Jewith Letters. 
SCL pnd emebe Franch 12moa. 3s, Csirke &c. 


have, in almoft every age, and every nation, been sold 
for the inftruc@tion of mankind, the Philofophical Vifions of 
the celebrated Marquis d’ Angens, are not the leaft.valuable ; 
though they deferve not tobe ranked among the firft-rate-per- 
formances of ‘the kind: indeed, this work is far from being 
equal to fome others of the fame ingenious Writer, particu- 
larly the. Jewith Letters,——a performance that will feoure to 
its author the perpetuity of that fame he has juftly acquired 


it. : Oo 23 
YB, notwithftanding what +has been ‘faid, thefe Vifions 
have their merit, ‘Their defign, in general*,. is moral; and’ 
the manner in which they are written, is entertaining : even 
under ‘all the difadvantages of this poor and incorreét tranfla- 
tion. —The Author’s principal defign, is, to lafh the reigning 
vices and follies of men. His plan is-not confined to particu- 
lar characters or profeffions; whole nations, and empi 
are likewife the objets of his fatire: In fhort, he feems to 
aim at nothing lefs than the correction, and reformation, of 
mankind,’ in general :—a laudable defign! and, however ro-' 


A MONG the many dreams of Men awake, that 


mantic, or fruitlefs, it may appear, we with the’ talents of - 


thofe who are diftinguifhed for their genius and abilities, were 
never applied to worle purpofes. 

Thefe Vifions are preceded by an Advertifement, wherein 
we are told, that, ¢ this facetious'work made its firft appear- 
* ance at Berlin, in the year 1746, where the Author had 
‘ taken refuge, being threatened with a profecution for the 
‘ freedom of his ‘writings.’ What particular writings are 
here meant, we are left to find out, as well as we can: How- 
ever, thofe who are acquainted with the frank and farcaftic 
difpofition of the Marquis d’ Argens, will be eafily induced. 
to admit the probability, that he was indebted to fomething 
of this nature, for his conneétions with the court of Berlin,’ 
and for that confiderable fhare.of the royal favour, wherewith 
his Majefty, the prefent King of Pruffia, hath vouchfafed to 
honour him, 

The number of thefe Vifions is twenty. The fubjeéts are 
thus mentioned inthe Table of Cofttents.. 


* Here and there, a few ftrokes of Scepticifm appear ; but they are 
hot very dangerous: However, we with they had been omitted. 


x. The 









































































26. Philofophical Viftons. 


1. The manners and cuftoms of the Apelanders, 2. The 
Author travels, in company with an Ape, into feveral nati-. 
ons.. A charaéter of the Ruffians, Pruffians, French, Eng- 
lith, Italians, and Spaniards. 3. The Hall of Fate. The 
creation of human fouls. 4, The abode of Envy and Trou- 
ble. A Satire on Authors, 5. Blowing bladders in foap 
fuds: . a fatire on the Philofophers, Malbranche, Des Cartes, : 
and Leibnitz. 6. The palace of Theology. 7. The jea- 
lous Eagles. 8. The mute People. 9. The Oak and the 
Satyrs: a Cruft for the Critics. 10. Solitude. 11. Mi- 
crofcopifts, Concavifts, and Spyers. 12. A Theatre: the 
Comedy called Human Nature; or, the Life of Man. - 13. 
The imprifoned Genii: — a fatire on the reftraint laid on the 
Authors of the French nation. 14. The Affembly of Mo- 
narchs. 15. Racine from the Shades: a Dialogue on the 
modern Writers, and Language, of the French nation. 16. 
Ballots de Mais ;' or Ointment of Butt. 17. The Author 
travels over Parnaflus: the Mufes driven from thence: Its 

refent inhabitants. 18, The Temple of Fame. 19. The 

‘ountains -of true and falfe Wit. 20. Mercury, with the 
book of Fate. : 

In his firft Vifion, the Author is tranfported to a country 
inhabited only by Apes: a very rational people; whofe man- 
ners and cuftoms, and the form and adminiftration of their 
laws and government, are recommended as models of good 
fenfe and found policy. -In his fecond Vifion, he is ac-; 
companied by one of thefe intelligent Apes, in a journey 
through feveral parts of Europe. We fhall give the whole 
of this Vifion, as a fpecimen of the reft. 

_ © After a long voyage, our vefiel arrived at acountry called 
© Urfimania. The people who inhabit it, have breafts like: 
© Bears ; and Phyficians have affirmed, that the infide perfect- 
* ly correfponds with the outward appearance; which gives 
‘. them a difpofition naturally rude and unpolifhed. 

. © One of their Sovereigns *, a man of fuperior underftand- 
‘. ing, but, at the fame time, whimfical, refolving to change: 
« the manners. and cuftoms -of his fubjects, ordered them to 
‘ be clofe fhaved ; hoping, that, when theruggednefs of tha: 
‘_part.of the fkin was worn off, the favage difpofition would 
“ be likewile foftened; and, by degrees, wholly fubdued. 
‘ Therewere, however, an infinite number who would fooner 
© die than facrifice their hair to his ambition; fo that the 
¢ Prince was often in danger, on account of this innovation: 


_ ® Peter the Great. 
¢ But 
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But he, with great fortitude, maintained his refolution ; and . 
the hair was, accordingly, fhaved. When he had gained . 
fo material a point againft his prejudiced fubjects, he fert . 
fome of the firft rank into foreign countries,. in hopes that ; 
the change of air, joined with the falutary advice of Phyfi- , 
cians, they might meet within their travels, would, in time, . 
totally eradicate all that yet remained of their native brata- . 
lity. This expedient fucceeded fo well, that, in afew years, 
when they returned from their travels, the Urfimanian . 


Courtiers were much improved; and. bore but little refem-. 


blance to their fellow fubjects. : 
‘ Since the death of that great Priace, the Nobility, have . 
taken care to prevent the growth of the obnoxious fur; but . 
the common people feem to have more of it than ever: for, 

about two years after the death of their Sovereign, they. 


made moft of the furgeons and barbers quit the kingdom, » 


who had been invited and encouraged by that Monarch, to, 
come there in his life-time; that his fubjeéts might have 
equal advantages of being well fhaved, and having depila- 
tory compofitions, to prevent the growth of hair in their 
own, as they met with in foreign countries. > 
‘ The Acileedar having prefumed publicly to cenfure this 
conduct, with too much freedom ; they refented it fo high-. 
ly, that they were on the point of inflicting on him, a pun-. 
ifhment equal to the crime of condemning or ridiculing the. 
follies of the great; which, among theie people, is com-» 
monly thus; A mufician plays a fol 
criminal’s feet, with two little fticks ; and the tune lafts. 
till the cuticle is raifed in a blifter. Sometimes .a furgeon,, 
with an inftrument fomewhat like a whip, applies fifty or, 
fixty lafhes acrofs the fhoulders; of which they foon cure. 
the patient, by conducting him to the frozen fea, and clap-, 
ping to the wounds a !arge plaifter of ice. ; 
‘ My friend, informed by fome charitable perfon, of the 
favour intended him, begged of me to quit the kingdom ;, 
which we did accordingly ;, and, in a few days, arrived in. 
a country where the people feemed much more civilized and, 
affable than thofe we had left. We were, neverthelefs,. 
greatly embarrafled ; our money was fhort, and our preci-. 
pitate retreat prevented us from taking ‘the neceflary mea- 
{ures to procure. fupplies. We could not.fubmit to afk 
alms; therefore, being much diftrefled, .chofe to follow the 
fame profeffion that moft of thofe, who.inhabited this coun- 
try, lived by, They were. called Fuzileers. , As for my own 
part, 1 found, that my.want of underftanding, ane she wreaks 
, # : * nels 


o, on the foles of the, . 
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¢ nefsof my brain, would prevent my embracing this cppor- 
€ tunity of learning their art; which confifted in turning, 
« with eafe and dexterity, to the right, then to the left, then 
¢ to the right again, on one heel, like a whirligigg; and 
© holding a long pop-gun on their fhoulders. As foon as my 
¢ fellow-traveller was enrolled in his new profeflion, they 
¢ bound up his legs with two pieces of white linen, and cus 
‘ his cloaths, at leaft, two thirds fhorter; reducing his 
© breeches to fo ftraight a compafs, that he could hardly ftoop ; 
<-and then they began to exercife him. They made him 
© wheel tothe right, then to the left; and when his motion 
« was either too quick, or too flow, they pinched him in the 
< breech, the pain whereof caufed fuch grimaces, as ufually 
© fet all his comrades a laughing; who, in their turn, were 
© alfo corrected by a ftroke of a cane acrofs their fhoulders ; 
“ gravity and filence being one of the principal injunctions in 
© the exercife of the pop-gun. 

© The Fuzileers, finding that the Ape could never learn 
© this trade, gave him his difcharge: we were, therefore, 
* obliged to continue our rout, and, fome days after, arrived 
¢ ina country where the people almoft ftifled us with carefles 
© and embraces. We thought ourfelves, now, very fortu- 
< nate; but, in a little time, were convinced, that we had 
< been too hafty, in forming a judgment of them, from their 
* flattering addrefs. “The kingdom we were now in, was that 
© of the Changeables: Thefe people are defcended (by an 
¢ inceftuous-love) from the Genii Fire, and the Goddefs of 
« Levity. They feldom remain two days in the fame opini- 
€ on; in other refpects, they are polite, agreeable, and 
* fprightly ; but thefe qualities only ferve to make their friends 
“ uneafy, at the little ufe they make of their underitanding ; 
* and with the poffeffion of fuch fine talents might make them 
© more folid and rational: for their enemies frequently take 
© advantage of this inconftancy of temper, to expofe them to 
* ridicule. During the firft five days, that we were amongtt 
© thefe people, we were obliged to alter the fafhion of our 
« drefs, fix different times. One day, in particular, when 
© we imagined ourfelves equipped entirely in tafte, we were 
« much furprifed to find, by fiveo’clock in the evening, that 
© we were regarded as a couple of Antiques, and, of confe- 
© quence, the reft of the day expofed to the laughter of every 
© company we werein; for they, in general, love raillery to 
© excefs: ‘and though they behave with the utmoft politenefs 
© to ftrangers, they (thro’ their love of, and propenfity to, 
* ‘this vain foible) take all opportunities to ridicule — 
alk ¢ They 
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‘ They look upon themfelves,as fuperior to the reft of the 
‘ world, and imagine Wit to be their appenage only; totall 

* excluding every other nation, ‘This way of thinking di 

« gufted my friend. ‘* Thefe: people, faid: he, are an. hun 
<< dred times greater monkeys than thofe: of a little ifland, 
‘¢ near Apeland, where’ we fend all our countrymen who are 
«¢ difordered in their intellects.” ‘They jump,. they gambob, 
‘ whiftle, and talk, all in a breath. ‘They. are-agreeable; it 
‘ istrue; but they are pernicious :. extravagancies of a face+ 
‘ tious, engaging nature, are infinitely more dangerous than 


‘ thofe that have a moreferious.turn,, “ Letus fly, my dear 
€¢ 
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friend, faid the Ape, let us fly from a country; where in- 
conftancy is, among high and low, an univerfal paffion’s 
where folly has graces even to feduce wifdom ;:.and' where 
the moft rigid virtue:is.in danger of falling a facrifice to's 
vicious gaiety.” ¥ 418)--3 ” 
© I confented to his requeft; and from thence we went to 
the *kingdom of Libertines. »The name y agrees 
with the conftitution: of the people who inhabit it: :they 
paffionately love Liberty; butthey carry that regard to:fuch 
a degree of eee asa in pert be 5 arg 
are flaves to the fear of: fubjection: In: fhort, .their Zi 
pater) better rw a thetitle of Libertinifm. ere 
them write, without any refpe@, againft their Sovercign: 
they believe they. preferve the deference due to their Prince, 
if they perfonally attack only his Miniftry, whom they-often 
treat with the moft cruel contempt ;_ believing fo i ta 
conduct abfolutely neceflary, and. effential to the liberty of 
their country: nay, to that extravagant.pitch has: this urn- 
reftrained,, ungovernable. paffion hurried them,) that they 
have mafilacred each other.in .their civil wars;. which have 
been very frequent amongft them. One brother murders 
another; while a father, perhaps, is plunging a _ Sagger in 
the bofom of his fon. Hence, there are: few ilies a- 
mongft them, of whom fome:have not been d, or be- 
headed. They have ey ae and penetratiorr; 
they love the itudy of Arts and Sciences, «and encourage 
Philofophy ; which, however, only ferves:to improve their 
‘underftanding,’ not‘to reform their manners: for as they 
are naturally felf-fufficient, their learning produces but very 
little effe& on their hearts: and minds, which are, in _- 
They 





ral, too vain to be fufceptible of good impreffions. 
not.only defpife ftrangers, but even hate them ; 


* and compaffionate to thofe who .are really objects, but jea- 
© lous of any thing. that-may-reflect upon their honour;« and 
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* yet, what is a feeming contradiction, they have no idea 
of hofpitality ; at leaft it appeats, by their conduct, that 
they have none. They delight in fhedding human blood ; 
and, for their amufement, encourage Gladiators: are wife 
enough to tolerate the practice of different ch Te though 
they hate thofe who differ from their eftablifhed opinion : 
and what even exeeeds credit, is, that the major part of 
them do not believe, that what they profefs, is better, or 
more conformable to truth, than what they hate in the pro- 
feffion of others. In fhort, the Libertines, confidered in 
_£ one refpeét, are a people to be efteemed above any in the 
 univerfe; but, in another, are to be regarded as the moft 
© fenfelefs and unhappy. “s. 
<¢ Let us go, faid my friend to me, from amongft a na« 
** tion whofe conduct gives us room to doubt, whether we 
<< fhould moft efteem for their perfections, or defpife them 
‘S$ for their foibles.” 
‘ I followed the advice of my friend; and, after a fhort 
* voyage, travelling over a vaft extend of ground, and man 
 (almoft impaflable) mountains, we arrived in Popeland. 
* Some days after our arrival, I thought I fhould have loft my 
* companion. One evening, as he was returning home, he 
‘© was attacked by three bravoes; who, miftaking him for a 
.& French Gentleman who had an intrigue with the Miftrefs of 
© aCanon, wounded him dangeroufly. Some foldiers, who 
‘© were patrolling at no great diftance, running to his affift- 
-ance, put the bravoes to flight. I cannot exprefs how much 
I was concerned for my comrade ; who, though his wounds 
were not mortal, was obliged to keep his chamber.. When 
he was on the point of going abroad, an ugly, difagreeable 
accident happened tohim. A young child, with tears in 
its eyes, came in; and, falling at his feet, befought his pro- 
tection againft the cruelty of two men who purfued him, 
-€ with razors.in their hands. My brave friend engaged to 
-* defend it, againft any attempts; and, when the ruffians en- 
..tered the room, afked them, fternly, what violence they 
© wanted todo to the child? ‘* We have our reafons, fays 
-$¢ one; what we do is for his good.” They then informed 
‘© him, that they wete going to perform a certain operation on 
* the boy. . ** There is a vacancy, continued he who fitf 
-S¢ fpoke, in the chapel of the High-Prieft of Popeland; and 
« he fhould not lofe the opportunity.” The Ape, equally 
. © exafperated againft {uch brutes, as againft a Prince, whe, | 
.© to. gratify an idle paffion, fhould rob a man of his right to 
¢ protract his generation, exprefled himfelf with the utmoft 
| ‘ indignation 
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© himfelf. Thus he excufed their pride, on account of 
 refervednefs and filence. Ass to their floth, he :faid,. itdid 
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¢ indignation againft fo vile and-cruel a cuftom ;. and imme- 
‘ diately paffing from expreffion to action, leaped upon'them, 
¢ and would have torn them to pieces, if they had: not preci- 
‘ pitantly retired. . 

‘< Let us immediately, faid he, my dear friend,: quit a 
<¢ country where the. perpetration of the greateft: crimes is 
‘< authorifed by cuftom, and the confent of the Sovereign ; 
<¢ where the inhabitants pay fo little regard to their own like- 
“<< nefs, as for the fake of tickling their ears with melodious 
“¢. founds, totally to deprive themfelves of that which fecures 
‘¢ a fucceflion. For ever let that nation be accurfed;-that; te 
‘¢ fupport their amufements, purfue fuch methods as muft, .in 
«‘ the end, extirpate fociety.” ) ee wc: 

© We left Popeland, and arrived among the Yellowheads. 
© Thefe people are haughty, of few words, flothful,. fiperiti- 
“ tious to excefs, but brave, faithful to their King, zealous 
‘ for the honour of their country; flaves to women, ahd yet 
‘ their tyrants. My friend liked the humour of ‘them much. 
* He faid, that aman, haughty and referved, was\more to be 
© efteemed, than one who was proud, and always talking of 

ir 


an 


“ not affect ftrangers; it was only -ptejudical*to themfelves. 
He approved, equally, the refpe&t they have for women ; 
and the means they took to fecure their fidelity : he thought 
it the greateft proof of their underftanding, to keep within 
the proper bounds of refpecét, toa fex they fo paffionately 
loved ; and that it required a great fund of experience, and 
good fenfe, to keep that to one’s felf, to which a whole na- 
tion were attracted by fo violent an inclination. . Asto their 
fuperftition, he faid it was what.all creatures were‘naturally 
inclined to; that tho’ we fhould praife and admire: thofe 
who have it not, we fhould not condemn and defpife, but 
rather pity, thofe who Rave fubmitted to the Yoak. . How- 
ever, he had not long given his opinion, in fo»favourable a 
manner, before he Had the greateft. reafon to think-other- 
wife. One day, while we were in the ftreet,: waiting te 
fee a proceffion, as the fhrine of the faint paffed by him, he 
happened to fcratch himfelf under the thigh (a thittgvery 
common to Apes); but this natural occurrence: was mifin- 

terpreted by the Priefts: who arrefted the creature, 
* and put him into the Inquifition.: His vapeelvionl fpeedily 
“ difpatched, and he was condemned tobe. burnt, for having 





© profanely dared to fcratch his backfide,; and expofe his pof- 
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©, teriots;.before'the fhrine of the moft holy: St. Mary d’Agres 
« da*.. «When:they had: pafled fentence,. and: were conduct 
¢ ing ‘himito:execution, he confefled,. that Superftition. was 
€ the worft of all prejudices. As foon as they beganito faften 
< him to the-ftake, the: grief I’ conceived: for the fate of my 
© dearfriend, awaked me, and I muft awn, that I thought 
< myfelfcextremely happy” in:my bed, and ata diftance from 
* the Inquifition:’ 


* The Superior of aconvent, canonized for her charity. 
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The Works of Horace, tranflated literally into Englifb Profe; 
. for the Ufe of thefe who are defirous of acquiring, or recover- 
_ing,.a competent Knowlege of the Latin Tongue. By C. Smart, 

4. ME of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 12m0, 2 Vols. 
_§s.- Newbery. 


‘EN. a fhort Preface to this work, Mr. Smart gives fome ac 
‘ countiof: his motives for undertaking it, There was rea- 
fon,. lie:fays, in the firft place,, to believe, thatia work of this 
kind, properly executed, would be very ufeful! to thofe who 
are’ defirous.of acquiring, or recovering, a competent know- 
of: the Latin tongue. Secondly, the extraordinary fuc- 
cefs which. attempts of this kind have met with, though by 
men who manifeftly did not underftand the author, any other+ 
wife than through a French medium; and. though printed in 
largevolomes, and fold-at a proportionable price;. gave fuffi- 
cient reafon, it is faid, for the ‘Tranflator. to: hope,: that his 
labours'would not be inivain. Cheapnefs and. convenience 
¢oo, we are told, have: been confulted for the fervice of the 
purchafer ;: and:theelegance of the paper and print is fuch, as 
— vie, perhaps, with any thing extant. ‘The work, like 
wife, will be particularly ufeful to fuch foreign:Gentlemen. as 
are already acquainted withthe Latin, and aredefirous of be 
ing maftersiof the Englifh tongue; and though.not intended 
for the- learned Reader, yet fome of the moft eminent of that 
chara&ter have condefcended.to examine it, and given it the 
fan&tion of theirapprobation. As to the tranflation, though 
every line is conftrued almoft verbatim, yet: abfolute baldnefs 
has been;.as much as poffible, avoided ; ‘and with regard to 
the Latin text, the beft editions. have been diligently'confulted, 
and-the judicious, it is prefumed, will find fome emendatious 
and improvements, which have:efcaped former Editors. A’ 
to what errors there may be in. the work, either of the prefs, 
orotherwife, they will be found, it is faid, of fuch a 
b) . = 
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and fo feldom to occur, thatthey may be rather of fervice, by 
giving the young ftudent fome opportunities of fhewing his fa~ 
pacity in theditcovery of them: This is pleafantenough ; but 
it isalfo, however, the beft apology that can be made, on fuck 
an occafions 

This is the fubftance of what is contained .in the Preface ; 
and, if what is faid be true, we. have here an elegant, and 
cheap, edition of Horace, actompanied with a tranflza 
tion, that renders the work extremely ufeful in various re- 
fpeéts, and which has had the approbation of fome of the 
moft eminent among the learned. Notwithftanding all this, it 
may, by fome, be objected, that Mr. Smart’s Horace can 
{carcely be of any confiderable fervice; to thofe who are defir- 
ous of acquiring a competent knowlege of the Latin tongue 3 
that, though literal tranflations may be of great ufe, to thofe 
who are entering upon the ftudy of the Latin tongue, they 
ought to be laid afide long before the ftudent advances fo far 
as to read Horace; that in order toread Horace with advan+ 
tage, the ftudent ought to be previoufly acquainted with the 
Roman Hiftory, with the principal characters that made a fi- 
gure in the court of Auguftus, and to be capable of relifhing 
thc beauties, and entering into the fpirit of his Author; and, 
laftly, that, as fuch a perfon will have but little relifhy fo he 
will have but little occafion, for a literal tranflation. 

But, on the other hand; it may be obferved, that notwith- 
ftanding this be a prevailing opinion amongft thofe whio are 
principally entrufted in that important branch of education, 
the teaching the learned languages, yet the direét: contrary 
might be defended by the authority of many writers; of the 
very firftclafs in literature. And, indeed, if it can be reck= 
oned a practicable attempt, to fet about acquiring a new lan« 
guage from the writings of fuch authors as have the moft ex- 
celled in it,—as have the moft happily exhibited its béauties, 
and difplayed its powers, to the utmoft; Ateral,tran/lations, 
either written, or viva voce from a mafter, are the only means 
the nature of the cafe admits of. ‘The true elegance of Jan- 
guage, of poetic language rey: in a gteat degree con- 
fifts in the aptnefs and. propriety of its figures, in which the 
beauty of its Verbs and. Adjectives arifes from a certain fe- 
condary, or metaphorical fenfe they are ufedin. Every thing 
ftriking in language, is wholly of thiskind. This eonftitutes 
what is ‘termed Phrafeology; and, often, Idiom. Hencey 
every phrafe and metaphor becomes a fimile in miniature, and 
is, therefore, no more ‘truly intelligible without a previous 
knowlege of its literal import, than the juftnefs of a fimile is 
-perceivable without a knowlege of both the fubjects in the 
Rey, Jan. 1757. D comparifion, 
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comparifon. The true elegancies of no language, we appre~ 
hend, can be properly tafted without a clear underftanding of 
the precife and literal fignification of the words compofing 
them, any more than a compound idea can exift in the mind 
antecedently to the fimple ones of which it is compounded. 
Literal, and even fervile tranflations, fhould, confequently, be 
the firft tafk impofed upon a learner, whilft liberal ones, and 
the making of an Author talk the language into which his 
whole fentiments are endeavoured to be transfufed, muft be 
the refult of the Mafter’s fecond care, or the Learner’s proper 
abilities. On the other principle, many books are to be read 
for the acquifition of a capacity to relifh the beft; on this, the 
end and the means are immediately connected together: in 
that cafe, atafte forthe Belles Lettres, and the genuine charms 
of Roman or Athenian eloquence, is the backward fruit of 
tedious labour ; in this, all the flowers of claflic growth bloom 
early, under the hand that cultivates them, and! render even 
the entrance upon ftudy pleafing, and its own reward. 
Secondly, if no one ought to be admitted to read Horace 
without being ‘ previoufly acquainted with the characters in 
** the court of Auguftus,” he fhould at once be expelled as a 
fchool-book ; for however common and fpecious the pretence, 
a confiderable acquaintance with the real characters of any 
age, is one of the laft acquirements of ftudy and ebfervation. 
Befides, Horace’s merit is not fo much that of an Hiftorian ; 
but he is to be read, in his Odes, as the only author who 
fhews the compafs of the Latin tongue, in all mee of com- 
pofition ; in his- Satires, as a painter of the morality of his 
times, and a fuccefsful expoier of vices, by a peculiar turn and 
manner, in leflons which continye applicable in every age 
and nation: his Epiftles are elegant draughts of manners, in 
the moft polifhed ftate of ancient Rome ; and all his rules in 
the Artof Poetry, are founded in Nature, and, therefore, re- 
quire only common fenfe to judge of their propriety.—From 
all this, corroborated by certain evidence, which every one 
attending to the operations of his own mind, in the bufinefs 
of expreffion, will find within himfelf, .the greateft fervice 
that can be done Horace, at leaft the firft, and that which the 
feweft writers have attempted, is to make him Literally under- 
ftood. It is a commen thing to hear an Author conftrued, 
what is called well, and elegantly, by perfons who could not 
give, neither fee, the literal, nor, therefore, his fu// mean- 
ing. The infufficiency of this kind of learning deferves not 
to be expofed> itis equally abfurd as a prefumed knowlege 
of any other whole under an ignorance of its /everal parts. 
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‘T'he more finely a man talks, the more is the attention of his 
audience generally feduced from the weight and accuracy of 
his reafoning. In like manner, the more fmart or brilliant 
the fentences a learner hits off in conftruing, the lefs is he 
examined as to his’ real infight into the fenfe of his Author. 
To this fault in education, perhaps, may be afcribed the juf- 
tice of the general complaint againft the Englifh verfions of 
the Claffic Authors: whilft the French, who purfue a con- 
trary plan in this refpect, have done more honour to their 
language by their tranflations of the Greek and Latin Au- 
thors, than by any other caufe. ‘This was the particular po- 
licy of Lewis XIV. to make his language fpread; and it has 
fucceeded accordingly. So ferious and intent was that politic 
Prince upon this fubjeét, that he fet the example himfelf— 
(which was fure to prove a great incitement to Frenchmen) 
by tranflating a wr of Cefar’s Commentaries, which was 
pompoufly printed, and made prefents of in his court; and 
he always continued to reward, with princely favour, thofe 
who excelled in this laborious and ufeful branch of literature. 
Mr. Smart has aimed to make his tranflation of Horace as 
literal as poffible; in hopes thereby to render it the moft ufe- 


ful: his Notes arefew, and, théreforé, it may be prefumed, 


the more feleét, for“the purpofes ‘of this edition, as he has 
conftantly made ufe of the beft Commentators, and added 
feveral obfervations of his own: and if it be probable, that a. 
foreigner, oo ignorant of the Englifh tongue, would learn 
it to the moft advantage in a family where it is fpoke in the 
greateft purity, why might not a learner of Latin, with the 
help of a literal tranflation, begin with Horace? And if he 
fucceeds in the attempt with’an Author fo various in his ftile, 
and manner, may he not be faid to have conquered all Latium 
at once ? | 

As a fpecimen of this tranflation, we here give‘ the fifth 
Ode of the firft book; felefting this, in particular, becaufe 
fo many Authors have endeavoured to preferve its beauties in 
an Englifh drefs: though it muft, in juftice to the work be- 
fore us, be acknowleged, for, perhaps, the moft unfavour- 
able part in the whole, to do credit to the literal plan. 
© What dainty youth, bedew’d with liquid perfumes, ca- 
refles you, Pyrtha; in fome pleafant grotto, ’midft a profu- 
fion of rofes? For whom do you fillet up your golden hair, 
unaffe&tedly delicate? Alas! how frequently thall he-de- 
plore your perfidy and the alter’d Gods; and, through in- 
* experience be amazed at the feas, rough with blackening 
“ftorms, who now credulous enjoys you all-precious ; who 
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hopes you will be always difengaged, always amiable, ig- 
norant of the faithlefs gale! Wretched are thofe, to whom 
you untried feem fair! ‘The facred wall of Neptune’s tem- 
ple denionftrates, by a votive tablet, that I have confecrat- 
ed dropping garments to the powerful God of the fea.’ 
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The Hiftory of Great Britain. Vol. 2d. Containing the Com- 
monwealth, and the Reigns of Charles II. and ‘fames Il, 
By David Hume, Efq; 4to. 14s. in boards. Millar. 


AVING, in the Review for March 1755, delivered 

our fentiments concerning the firft volume of Mr. 
Hume’s Hiftory, we fhall, without further introduction, 
proceed to lay before our Readers a fhort account of his fecond 
voluine; which, we freely acknowlege, has given us more 
pleafure than we received from the perufal of the firft. In 
that part of his work now before us, we have none of thofe 
indecent excurfions on the fubject of religion, which are to 
be met with in his firft volume, and which muft, no doubt, 
have given offence to every candid Reader. 

Whether his reftraining the wantonnefs of his inveétive, 

ainft every denomination of Chriftians, be owing to a 
2 ic of fentiments, or to prudential confiderations, we 
fhall not ftop here to enquire; but there are feveral paflages 
in his work that may greatly affift the attentive Reader, in 
forming a judgment, as to this circumftance: However, let 
him be heard in vindication of what he had formerly advanced 
upon the fubject. 

‘ This fophifm,’ fays Mr. Hume, ‘ of arguing from the 
© abufe of any thing againft the ufe of it, is one of the grofi- 
© eft, and, atthe fame time, the moft common, to which 
© men are fubject. The hiftory of all ages,—offers us ex- 
‘ amples of the abufe of religio;; and we have not been 
¢ {paring in this volume, more than in the former, to remark 
* them: but whoever would thence draw an inference to the 
* difadvantage of religionin gencral, would argue very rafhly 
¢ and erroneoufly. ‘The proper office of religion, is, to re- 
“ form mens lives, to purify their hearts, to enforce all moral 
© duties, and to fecure obedience to the laws.and civil Magi- 
¢ ftrate. While it purfues thefe falutary purpofes, its opera- 
€ tions, tho’ infinitely valuable, are fecret and filent, and {fel- 
¢ dom come wider the cognizance of hiftory. That adulte- 
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rate fpecies of it alone, which inflames faction, animates 
fedition, and prompts rebellion, diftinguifhes itfelf on the . 
open theatre of the world, and is the great fource of revo- 
lutions and public convulfions. The Hiftorian, therefore, 
has fcarce occafion to mention any other kind of religion ; 
and he may retain the higheft regard for true piety, even 
while he exposes al] the abufes of thefalfe. He may even 
think, that he cannot better fhew his attachment to the 
former, than by detecting the latter, and laying open its 
abfurdities, and pernicious tendency. 3 
« It is no proof of irreligion in an Hiftorian, that he re- 
marks fome fault or imperfe‘tion in each fect of religion, 
which he has occafion to mention. Every inftitution, hows 
ever divine, which is adopted by men, muft partake of the 
weaknefs and infirmities of our nature; and will be apt, 
unlefs carefully guarded, to degenerate into one extreme or 
the other. What fpecies of devotion fo pure, noble, and 
worthy the Supreme Being, as that which is moft fpiritual, 
fimple, unadorned, and which partakes nothing either of 
the fenfes, or imagination? Yet is it found by experience, 
that this mode of worfhip does very naturally, among the 
vulgar, mount up into extravagance and fanaticifin. Even 
many of the firft reformers are expofed to this reproach ; 
and their zeal, tho’, in the event, it proved extremely ufe- 
ful, partook ftrongly of the enthufiattic genius. “T'wo of 
the Judges in the reign of Charles the fecond, fcrupled not 
to advance this opinion, even from the bench. Some mix- 
ture of ceremony, pomp, and ornament, may feem to cor- 
rect the abufe; yet will it be found very difficult to prevent 
fuch a form of religion from finking fometimes into fuper- _ 
ftition. The Church of England itfelf, which is, perhaps, 
the beft medium ame@ng thefe extremes, will be allowed, 
at leaft duzing the age of Archbifhop Laud, to have been 
fomewhat infected with a fuperftition, refembling the po- 
pith; and to have paid a higher regard to fome pofitive in- 
{titutions, than the nature of the things, ftriétly fpeaking, 
would permit. It is the bufinefs of an Hiftorian to remark 
thefe abufes of all kinds; but it belongs alfo toa prudent 
Reader, to confine the reprefentations, which he meets 
with, to thatage alone, of which the Author treats. What 
abfurdity, for inftance, to fuppofe, that the Prefbyterians, 
Independents, Anabaptifts, and other fectaries of the pre- 
fent age, partake of all the extravagancies, which we re- 
mark in thofe, who bore thefe appellations in the laft cen- 
tury? The inference, indeed, feems jufter, where fects 
D3 ¢ have 
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¢ have been noted for fanaticifm during one period, to con- 
< clude, that they will be very moderate and reafonable in the 
¢ fubfequent. For, as it is the nature of fanaticifm, to abo- 
¢ lith all flavifh fubmifiion to prieftly power; it follows, that 
¢ as foon as the firft ferment is abated, men are naturally in 
¢ fuch feéts left to the free ufe of their reafon, and fhake off 
¢ the fetters of cuftom and authority.’ 

We fhall leave our Readers to their own reflections on 
this, and proceed to lay before them a few extraéts, added 
to our former account, fufficient to give them a juft idea of 
our Hiftorian: for as the ground-work and materials, of his 
hiftory are well known, it is altogether unneceflary to give a 
particular account of the facts it contains. 

He introduces his fecond volume with a very clear and dif- 
tinét account of the ftate of England, immediately after the 
death of Charles I. and, indeed, his whole hiftory of the 
Commonwealth, appears to us, a mafterly performance: his 
narrative is fuccinét and animated, his diction, in general, 
flewing yet correct, and his reflections pertinent, and fuch as 
naturally arife from the fubje&*. 

Speaking of Oliver’s character, he exprefles himfelf in the 
following manner.—‘ It feems to me, that the occurrence of 
¢ Cromwel’s life, where his abilities are principally difcover- 
‘ ed, is his rifing from a private ftation, in oppofition to fo 
¢ many rivals, fo much advanced before him, to a high com- 
mand and authority in the army. His great courage, his 
fignal military talents, his eminent dexterity and addrefs, 
- were all requifite for this important acquifition. Yet will 
not this promotion appear the effect of fupernatural abili- 
ties, when we confider, that Fairfax, himfelf a private 
Gentleman, who had not the advantage of a feat in Parlia- 
ment, had, through the fame fteps, attained even a fuperior 
rank, and if endued with common capacity and penetra- 
tion, had been able to retain it. ‘To incite fuch an army 
to rebellion againft the Parliament, required no uncommon 
art or induftry: to have kept them in obedience, had been 
the more difficult enterprize. When the breach was once 
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. * Some few marks of inaccuracy and inattention, indeed, are 
to be met withs one inftance of which we have in the charaéter of 
Cromwell: Mr. Hume tells us, page 80, that the great defeét of 
Oliver's fpeeches confifted, not in his want of elocution, but in his: 
want of ideas: and, page go, he fays, that he was not defective in 
any talent, except that of elocution. ‘There are other flips of the 
fame kind, which an attentive Reader may eafily difcover. 
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formed betwixt the military and civil powers, a fupreme 
and abfolute vies f from that moment, is devolved up- 
on the General ; and if he is afterwards pleafed to employ 
artifice, or policy, it may be regarded, on moft occafions, 
as great condefcenfion, if not as a fuperfluous caution. 
That Cromwell was ever able really to blind, or over-reach, 
either the King or the Republicans, does not appear: as 
they poffefled no means of refifting the force under his com- 
mand, they were glad to temporize with him, and, by feem- 
ing to be deceived, wait for opportunities of freeing them- 
felves ftom his dominion. If he feduced the military Fa- 
natics, it is to be confidered, that theif intereft and his evi- 
dently concurred, that their ignorance, and low education, 
expoled them to the groffeft impofition, and that he himfelf 
was at bottom as frantic an Enthufiaft as the worft of them ; 
and, in order to obtain their confidence, needed but difplay 
thofe vulgar, and ridiculous habits, which he had early ac- 
quired, atid on which he fet fo high a value. An army is 
foforcible, and, atthe fame time, fo coarfe a weapon, that 
any hand which wields it, may, without much dexterity, 
perform any operation, and attain any afcendant, in human 
fociety. | 
¢ The domeftic adminiftration of Cromwel, tho’ it difco- 
vers great ability, was conducted without any plan of liber- 
ty or arbitrary power; perhaps, his difficult {fruation admit- 
tedof neither. His foreign enterprizes, tho’ full of intre- 
pidity, were pernicious to national intereft, and feem more 
the refult of impetuous fury, or narrow prejudices, than of 
cool forefight and deliberation. An eminent perfonage, 
however, he was in many refpects, and even a fuperiour 
genius; but unequal and irregular in his operations. And 
tho’ not defective in any talent, except that of elocution, 
the abilities, which in him were moft admirable, and which 
moft contributed to his marvellous fuccefs, were the mag- 
nanimous refolution of his enterprizes, and his peculiar 
dexterity in difcovering the characters, and practifing on the 
weakneffes of mankind. 

‘ If we furvey the moral chara&ter of Cromwel, with that 
indulgence which is due to the blindnefs and infirmities of 
the human fpecies, we fhall not be inclined to load his me- 
mory with fuch violent reproaches, as thofe which his ene- 
mies ufually throw upon it. Amidft the paffion and pre- 
judices of that time, that he fhould prefer the parliamentary 
to the royal caufe, will not appear very extraordinary 5 
fince, even at prefent, many men of fenfe and knowlege, 
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¢ are difpofed to think, that the queftion, with regard to the 
© juftice of the quarrel, may be regarded as very doubtful and 
hea q y gard ry 
¢ ambiguous. ‘Ihe murder of the King, the moft atrocious 
© of all his aétions, was to him covered under a mighty cloud 
© of republican and fanatical illufions; and it is not impof-. 
© fible, that he might believe it, as many others did, the moft 
© meritorious action, which he could perform. His fubfe- 
¢ quent ufurpation was the effect of neceffity, as well as of 
¢ ambition; nor is it eafy to fee, how the various factions 
* could at that time have been reftrained, without a mixture 
© of military and arbitrary authority. ‘The private deport- 
* ment of Cromwell, asa fon, a hufband, a father, a friend, 
¢ is expofed to no confiderable cenfure, if it does not rather 
£ merit praife. And, upon the whole, his character does not 
¢ appear more extraordinary and unufual, by the mixture of 
© fo much abfurdity with much penetration, than by his 
¢ tempering fuch violent ambition, and fuch enraged fanati- 
* cifm, with fo much regard ta juftice and humanity.’ 

Mr. Hume concludes the Hiftory of the Commonwealth, 
with a general furvey of that age, fo far as regards manners, 
finances, arms, commerce, arts and fciences. Thechief ufe 
of hiftory, he obferves, is, that it affords materials for difqui- 
{jtions of this kind; and that it is the duty of an Hiftorian, 
to point out the proper inferences or conclufions, There are 
feveral ftriking obfervations in this part of his work, tho’ fome 
of the characters he gives of thofe perfons who were moft 
diftinguifhed, at that time, for their literary merit, are very ex- 
ceptionable ; particularly his character of Milton. 

‘ It is, however, remarkable,’ fays Mr. Hume, § that the 
* greateft genius by far, which fhone forth in England, dur- 

ing this period, was deeply engaged with thefe Fanatics, and 
even proftjtuted his pen in theological controyerfy, in faécti- 
ous difputes, and in juftifying the moft violent meafures of 
the party. This was John Milton, whofe poems are ad- 
mirable, tho’ liable to fome objections; his profe writings 
difagreeable, tho’ not altogether devoid* of genius. Nor 
are all his poems equal: his Paradife Loft, his Comus, and 
a few others, fhine out amidft fome flat and infipid com- 
pofitions: even in the Paradife Loft, his capital perform- 
ance, there are very long paflages, amounting to near a 
third of the work, almoft wholly devoid of harmony and 
elegance, nay, of allvigour of imagination. The natural 
inequality in Milton’s genius, was much increafed by the 
inequaljties in his fubject ; of which fome parts are of them- 


* This iil founding word feems to be a peculiar favourite with 
our Author. 
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¢ felves the moft lofty that can enter into human concep- 
¢ tion; others would have required the moft laboured ele- 
gance of compofition to fupport them. It is certain, that 
this Author, when in a happy mood, and employed on a 
noble fubject, is the moft wonderfully fublime of any poet 
in any language 5 Homer, and Lucretius, and Taflo, not 
excepted. More concife than Homer, more fimple than 
Taffo, more nervous than Lucretius ; had he lived in a lat- 
ter age, and learned to polifh fome rudenefs in his verles; 
© had he enjoyed better fortune, and poilefled leifure to watch 
¢ the returns of genius inhimfelf ; he had attained the pinna- 
© cleof human perfection, and borne away the palm of epic 
© poetry.’ 

We fhall not anticipate the obje€tions that will be made 
to what is here fatd of Milton, by the admirers of that im- 
mortal genius; but proceed to lay before our Readers Mr. 
Hume’s charaéter of Charles the fecond. 
¢ If we furvey the character of Charles the fecond, in 
the different lights which it will admit of, it will appear 
very various, and give rifeto different, and even oppofite 
fentiments. When confidered as a companion, he appears 
the moft amiable and engaging of men; and, indeed, in 
this view, his deportment muft be allowed altogether unex- 
ceptionable. His love of raillery was fo tempered with 
good breeding, that it was never offenfive: his propenfity 
to fatire was fo checked with difcretion, that his friends ne- 
ver dreaded their becoming the object of it: his wit, to ufe 
the expreffion of one who knew him well, and who was 
himfelf an exquifite judge, (Marquis of Halifax) could not 
be faid fo much to be very refined or elevated, qualities apt 
to beget jealoufy, and apprehenfion, in company, as to be 
a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. 
And tho’, perhaps, he talked more than ftri@ rules of be- 
haviour might permit, men were fo pleafed with the affable, 
communicative deportment of the Monarch, that they al- 
ways went away contented, both with him and with them- 
felves. This, indeed, is the moft fhining part of the King’s 
charaGer; and he feems to have been fenfibie of it: for he 
was fond of dropping the formality of ftate, and of relapf- 
ing every moment into the companion. 

‘ Inthe duties of private life, his conduct, tho’ not free 
* from all exception, was, in the main, laudable. He was 
* an eafy generoys lover, a civil obliging hufband, a friendly 
brother, an indulgent father, and a good-natured Mafter, 
* The voluntary friendfhips, however, which this Prince con- 
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tracted, nay even his fenfe of gratitude, were feeble; and _ 
he never attached himfelf to any of his Minifters or. Courti- 
ers, with a very fincere affection. He believed them to 
have no other motive for ferving him but felf-intereft, and 
he was ftill ready, in his turn, to facrifice them to prefent 
eafe or convenience. 

© Here we muft fet bounds to our Panegyric on Charles, 
The other parts of his conduct may admit of fome apology, 
but can deferve fmall applaufe. He was, indeed, fo much 
fitted for private life, preferably to public, that he even pof- 
fefled order, frugality, ceconomy in the former: was pro- 
fufe, thoughtlefs, negligent, in the latter. When we con- 
fider him as a Sovereign, his character, tho’ not altogether 
devoid of virtues, was, inthe main, dangerous to his peo- 
ple, and difhonourable to himfelf. Negligent of the inte- 
refts of the nation, carelefs of its glory, averfe to its reli- 
gion, jealous of its liberty, Javifh of its treafure, {paring 
only of its blood; he expofed it by his meafures, tho’ he 
appeared ever but in fport, to the dangers of a furious civil 
war, and even to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign con- 
queft. Yet may all thefe enormities, if fairly and candidly 
examined, be imputed, in a great meafure, to thé indolence of 
his temper; a fault, which, however unfortunate in a Mo- 
narch, itis impoffible for us to regard with great feverity. 

© It has been remarked of this King, that he never faid a 
foolifh thing, nor ever did a wife one; a cenfure, which, 
tho’ too far carried, feems to have fome foundation in his 
character and deportment. 7 

© If we reflect on the appetite for power, inherent in hu- 
man nature, and add to it, the King’s education in foreign 
countries, and among the Cavaliers, a party which would 
naturally exaggerate the ufurpations of popular affemblies 
upon the rights of Monarchy; it is not furprifing, that ci- 
vil liberty fhould not find in him a very zealous patron. 
Harrafled with domeftic fa¢tions, weary of calumnies and 
complaints, opprefled with debts, ftraitened in his revenue; 
he fought, tho’ with feeble efforts, for a form of gevern- 
ment, more fimple in its ftru€ture, and more eafy‘in its ma- 
nagement. But his attachment to France, after all the 
pains which we have taken, by enquiry and conjecture, to 
fathom. it, contains ftill fomething, it muft be confeffed, 
myfterious and inexplicable. The hopesof rendering him- 
felf abfolute, by Lewis’s affiftance, feem fo chimerical, that 
they could fcarce be retained with fuch obftinacy by a Prince 
of Charles’s penetration; and as to pecuniary fubfidies, he 
furely fpent much greater {ums in one feafon, during the "1 
. § con 
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cond Dutch war, than were remitted from France during 
the courfe of his whole reign. I am apt, therefore to ima- 
gine, that Charles was, in this particular, guided chiefly by 
inclination, and by a prepofileffion in favour of the French 
nation. He confidered that people, as gay, fprightly, po- 
lite, elegant, courteous, devoted to their Prince, and at- 
tached to the Catholic Faith. And for thefe reafons he 
cordially loved them, The oppofite character of the Dutch, 
had rendered them the objects of his averfion; and even the 
_uncourtly humours of the Englifh, made him very indiffer- 
ent towards them. Men’s notions of intereft are much 
warped by their affections ; and it is not altogether without 
example, that aman may be guided by national prejudices, 
who has ever been little biafled by private and perfonal 
friendfhip. 
‘ The character of this Prince has been very elaborately 
drawn by two great mafters, perfectly well acquainted with 
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fax; not to mention feveral elegant ftrokes given by Sir 
William Temple. Dr. Welwood likewife, and Bifhop 
Burnet, have employed their pencil on the fame fub- 
ject; but the former is fomewhat partial in his favour ; 
as the latter is by far too harfh and malignant. Inftead of 
finding an exact parallel betwixt Charles the fecond and the 
Emperor Tiberius, as that Prelate pretends, it would be 
more juft to remark a full contraft and oppofition. The 
Emperor feems as much to have furpafled the King in abi- 
lities, as he falls fhort of him in virtue. Provident, wife, 
active, jealous, malignant, dark, fullen, unfociable, re- 
ferved, cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving; thefe are the lights 
under which the Roman: tyrant has been tranfmitted to us. 
And the only circumftance in which, it can juftly be pre- 
tended, he was fimilar to Charles, is his love of women; 
a pafflion, which is too general to form any ftriking refem- 
blance.’ 
Such. is the character our Hiftorian draws of Charles the 
fecond ; a character, which, by thofe who look upon vice, 
and vicious manners, with a feverer eye, will be thought to 
bear upon it ftrong marks of partiality. The portrait he 
gives us of James the fecond too, is far from appearing to be 
drawn by the pencil of truth; hear what he fays of him. 
James, he tells us, was * a Prince, whom, if we confider 
* his perfonal character, rather than his public conduét, we 
* may fafely pronounce to have been more unfortunate than 
* criminal. He had many of thofe qualities which form a 
* good citizen: even fome of thofe, which, had they — 
* been 
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him, the Duke of Buckingham, and the Marquis of Hali-’ 
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been fwallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary principles, ferve to 
compofe a good Sovereign. In domeftic life, his conduct 
was irreproachable, and is entitled to our approbation. Se- 
vere, but open in his enmities, fteddy in his councils, dili- 
gent in his fchemes, brave in his enterprizes, faithful, fin- 
cere, and honourable in his dealings with all men: Such 
was the character with which the Duke of Yorke mounted 
the throne of England. In that high ftation his frugality 
of public money was remarkable, his induftry exemplary, 
his application to naval affairs fuccefsful, his encouragement 
of trade judicious, his jealoufy of national honour laudable : 
what then was wanting to make him an excellent Sovereign? 
A due regard and affection to the religion and conftitution 
of hiscountry. Had he been poffefled of this effential qua- 
lity, even his midling talents, aided by fo many virtues,’ 


- would have rendered his reign honourable and happy. When 


it was wanting, every excellency, which he poflefied, be- 
came dangerous and pernicious to his kingdom. 

‘ Thefincerity of this Prince (a virtue on which he highly 
valued himfelf ) has been much queftioned in thofe re-iterat- 
ed promifes, which he made of preferving the liberties and 
religion of the nation. It mutt be confefled, that his reign 
was one continued invafion of both; yet is it known, that 
to his laft breath, he perfifted in afferting, that he never 
meant to fubyert the laws, or procure more than a tolerati- 
on, and an equality of privileges to his catholic fubjeéts. 


This queftion can only affect the perfonal character of the 


King: not our judgment of his public conduét. Tho’ by 
a ftretch of candour we fhould admit of his fincerity in thefe 
profefiions, the people were equally juftifiable in their re- 
fiftance of him. So lofty was the idea which he had enter- 


tained of his /ega/authority, that it left his fubjeéts little or 


no right to liberty, but what was dependent on his fovereign 


will and pleafure. And fuch was his zeal of profelytifm, 


that whatever he might have intended, he plainly ftopped 


-not at toleration and equality: he confined all power, en- 


couragement, and favour tothe Catholics. Converts, from 


intereft, would foon have multiplied upon him: if not the 
-greateft, at leaft the beft part of the people, he would have 
. Satsered himfelf, were brought over to his religion: and he 


would, in a little time, have thought it juft, as well as pi- 


-Ous,. to beftow on x all the public eftablifhments. _Rigors, 


and. perfecutions againft Heretics, would fpeedily have fol- 
lowed; and thus liberty, and the Proteftant religion, had, 


* in the iffue, been totally fubverted; tho’ we fhould not 
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fuppofe, that the King, on the commencement of his reign, 
had ferioufly formed a plan for that purpofe. Andon the 
whole, allowing that Prince to have poflefled good qualities, 
and good intentions, his conduct ferves only, on that very 
account, asa ftronger proof, how wr it is to allow 
any Prince, infected with that fuperitition, to wear the 
crown of thefe kingdoms.’ 

Every Reader, who has impartially confidered the chara@er 
and conduct of this Prince, muft, we imagine, be fenfible, 
that there are but few features of the original in the picture 
our Hiftorian has drawn of him, The account, indeed, which 
Mr. Hume himfelf gives of his adminiftration, fhews plainly, 
that he was cruel, revengeful, pufillanimous, and perfidious. 
‘What then are we to think of our Author’s impartiality ? 
But we muft not enlarge, and fhall therefore clofe thefe ex- 
tracts with inferting part of what Mr. Hume advances under 
the article of Manners, Arts and Sciences, 

‘ Amidft the thick cloud of bigotry and igettente, fays 
he, * which overfpread the nation, during the Commonwealth 
and Protectorfhip, there were a few fedate Philofophers, 
who, in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reafon, 
and eftablifhed conferences for the mutual communication 
of their difcoveries in Phyfics and Geometry. Wilkins, a 
Clergyman, who had married Cromwell’s fifter, and was 
afterwards created Bifhop of Chefter, promoted thefe phi- 
lofophical converfations. Immediately after the Reftoration, 
thefe men procured a patent, and having enlarged their 
number, were denominated the Royal Society. But this pa- 
tent was all they obtained from the King. Tho’ ‘Charles 
was a great lover of the fciences, particularly Chymiftry 
and Mechanics, he animated them by his example alone, 
not by his bounty. His craving Courtiers and Miftreffes, 
by whom he was perpetually furrounded, engroffed all his 
expence, and left him neither money nor attention for lite- 
rary merit. His contemporary Lewis, who fell fhort of the 
King’s genius. and knowlege in this particular, much ex- 
ceeded him in liberality. Befides, penfions conferred on 
learned men throughout all Europe, his academies were di- 
rected by rules, and fupported by fallaries: a generofity 
which does great honour to his memory; and in the eyes 
of all the ingenious part of mankind, will be efteemed an 
atonement for many of the errors of his reign, We may 
be furprifed, that this example fhould not be more followed 
* by Princes ; fince it is certain, that this bounty, fo exten- 
© five, fo beneficial, and fo much celebrated, coft not that 
| 2 © Monanb 
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Monarch fo great a fum as is often conferred on otie fingle, 
ufelefs, over-grown Favourite or Courtier. 


- © But tho’ the French Academy of Sciences was dire&ted, 
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encouraged, and fupported by the Sovereign, there arofe in 
England, fome men of fuperior genius, who were more than 
fufficient to caft the ballance, and who drew on themfelves, 
and on their native country, the regard and attention of all 
Europe. Befides Wilkins, Wren, Wallis, eminent Ma- 
thematicians, Hooke, an accurate obferver by microfcopes, 
and Sydenham, the reftorer of true phyfic; there flourifhed 
during this period, a Boyle, and a Newton; men who trod 
with cautious, and therefore the more fecure, fteps, . the 
only road which leads to true philofophy. 
’ Boyle improved the pneumatic engine, invented by Otto 
Guerieke, and was thereby enabled to make feveral new and 
curious experiments on the air, as well as on other bodies ; 
his Chemiftry is much admired by thofe acquainted with that 
art> his Hydroftatics contain a greater mixture of reafon- 
ing and invention, with experiment, than any other of his 
works; but his reafoning is {till remote from that boldnefS 
and temerity which had led aftray fo many Philofophers. 
Boyle was a great partizan of the mechanical philofophy ; 
atheory, which, by difcovering fome of the fecrets of na- 
ture, and allowing us to imagine the reft, is fo agreeable to 
the natural vanity and curiofity of men. 

‘ In Newton this ifland may boaft of having produced the 
greateft and rareft genius that ever arofe for the ornament. 
and inftruction of the fpecies. Cautious, in admitting no 
principles but fuch as were founded on expetiment ; but re- 
folute to adopt every fuch principle, however new or un- 
ufual; from modefty, ignorant of his fuperiority above the 
reft of mankind; and thence, lefs careful to accommodate 
his reafonings to common apprehenfions: more anxious to 
merit than acquire fame: he was from thefe caufes long 
unknown to the world; but his reputation at laft broke out 
with a luftre, which fcarce any writer, during his own life- 
time, had ever before attained. While Newton feemed to 
draw off the veil from fome of the myfteries of nature, he 
fhewed, at the fame time, the imperfections of the mecha- 
nical philofophy; and thereby reftored her ultimate fecrets 
to that obfcurity in which they ever did, and ever will re- 
main. 

‘ This age was far from being fo favourable to polite lite- 
rature as to the fciences. Charles, tho’ fond of wit, tho’ 
poflefled himfelf of a confiderable fhare of it, tho’ his tafte 
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of converfation feemsto have been found and juft; ferve 
rather to corrupt than improve the poetry and dead of 
histime. When the theatres were opened at the reftora- 


tion, and freedom was again given to pleafantry and inge- 


nuity, men, after fo long an abftinence, fed on thefe deli- 
cacies with lefs tafte than avidity; and the coarfeft and moft 
irregular fpecies of wit was received by the court as well ae 
by the people. The productions at that time reprefented 
on the theatre, were fuch monfters of extravagance and 
folly ; fo utterly devoid of all reafon, or even common fenfe, 
that they would be the difgrace of Englifh literature, had 
not the nation made atonement for its former admiration of 
them, by the total oblivion to which they are now condemn- 
ed. ‘The Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearfal, which expo- 
fed thefe wild productions, feems to be a piece of ridicule 
carried to excefs; yet, in reality, the copy fcarce equals 
fome of the abfurdities which we meet with in the ori- 
ginals. 

‘ This fevere fatire, together with the good fenfe of the 
nation, corrected, after fome time, the extravagancies of 
the fafhionable wit; but the productions of literature ftilt 
wanted much of that correétnefs and delicacy which we fo 
much admire in the antients, and in the French writers, 
their judicious imitators. It was, indeed, during this pe- 
riod chiefly, that that nation left the Englifh behihd then 
in the productions of poetry, eloquence, hiftory, and other 
branches of polite letters; and acquired a fuperiority, which 
the efforts of Englifh writers, during the fubfequent age, 
did more fuccefsfully conteft with them. The Arts and Sci- 
ences were imported from Italy into this ifland, as early as 
into France; and made at firft more furprifing advances. 
Spencer, Shakefpeare, Bacon, Johnfon, were much fupe- 
riour to their cotemporaries, who flourifhed in that king- 
dom. Milton, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Harvey, were 
at leaft equal to their cotemporaries. ‘The reign of Charles 
the fecond, which fome prepofteroufly reprefent as our Au- 
guftan age, retarded the progrefs of polite literature in this 
ifland; and it was then found, that the immeafurable li- 
centioufnefs which was indulged, or rather applauded at 
court, was more deftructive to the refined arts, than ever 
the cant, nonfenfe, and enthufiafm of the preceding period. 
* Moft of the celebrated writers of this age remain monu~ 


‘ ments of genius, perverted by indecency and bad tafte ; 
‘ but none more than Dryden, both by reafon of the great- 
* nefs of his talents, and the grofs abufe which he made of 
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them. His plays, excepting a few fcenes, are utterly disfi- 
gured by vice, or folly, or both; his tranflations appear too 
much the offspring of hafte and hunger; even his fables 
are ill chofer tales, conveyed in an incorrect, tho’ fpirited, 
verfification. Yet amidft this great number of loofe pro- 
ductions, the refufe of our language, there are found fome 
fmall pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the greateft part of Ab- 
falom and Achitophel, and a few more, which difcover fo 
great genius, fuch richnefs of expreffion, fuch pomp and 
variety of numbers, that they leave us equally full of regret 
and indignation, on account of the inferiority, or rather 
great abfurdity, of his other writings. 

¢ The very name of Rochefter is offenfive to modeft ears ; 
yet does his poetry difcover fuch energy of ftile, and fuch 
poignancy of fatire, as give ground to imagine what fo fine 
a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age, and followed 
better models, was capable of producing. The ancient Sa- 
tirifts often ufed great liberty in their expreffions ; but their 
freedom no more refembles the licence of Rochefter, than 
the nakednefs of an Indian does that of a common profti- 
tute. , 

¢ Wycherley was ambitious of the reputation of Wit and 
Libertinifm; and he attained it; he was probably capable 
of reaching the fame of true comedy, and inftructive ridi- 
cule. Otway had a genius finely turned to the pathetic ; 
byt he neither obferves ftritly the rules of the drama, nor 
the rules, ftill more effential, of propriety and decorum. 
By one fingle piece the Duke of Buckingham did both great 
fervice to his age and honour to himfelf. The Earls of 
Mulgrave, Dorfet, and Rofcommon, wrote in a good tafte ; 
but their productions are either feeble or carelefs. The 
Marquis of Halifax difcovers a refined genius ; and nothing 
but leifure, and an inferior ftation, feem wanting to have 
procured him great eminence in literature. ¢ ee 

‘ Of all the confiderable Writers of this age, Sir William 
Temple is almoft the only one who kept himfelf altogether 
wnpolluted by that inundation of vice and licentioufnefs; 
which overwhelmed the nation. . The ftile of this Author, 
tho’ extremely negligent, and even mixed with foreign idi- 
oms, is agrecable and interefting. That mixture of vanity 
which appears in his works, is rather a recommendation to 
them. By means of it, we enter into acquaintance with 
the character of the Author, full of honour and humanity } 
and fancy that we are engaged, not in the perufal of a book; 
but in converiation with a companion, 
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¢ Tho’ Hudibras was publifhed, and probably compofed> 
© during Charles’s reign, Butler may juftly, as well as Mil- 
ton, be thought to belong to the foregoing period. No 
compofition abounds fo much as Hudibras in ftrokes of juft 
and inimitable. wit; yet are. there many performances, 
which give as great, or greater entertainment, on the 
whole perufal.. The allufions are often dark and far-fetch- 
ed; and tho’ fcarce any Author was ever able to expreis 
his thoughts in fo, few words, he often employs too many 
thoughts on one fubject, and thereby becomes prolix, after 
an unufual manner. It is furprizing how much erudition 
Butler has introduced, with fo good a grace, into a work 
of pleafantry and humour, Hudibras is, perhaps, one of 
the moft learned..compofitions that is to be found.in any 
language.. ‘The advantage which the royal caufe received 
from this poem, in. expoling the fanaticifm, and falfe pre- 
tences of the former parliamentary party, was prodigious, 
The King himfelf ‘had fo good a tafte, as to be highly {truck 
with the merit of the work, and had even got a great-part 
of itby heart’: yet was he either fo carelefs in his temper, or 
fo little endowed with the virtue of liberality, or, more pro- 
perly fpeaking, of gratitude, that he allowed the Author, 
who was a man of virtue and probity, to live in obfcurity, 
and die in want. Dryden is an inftance of a negligence of 
the fame kind. His Abfalom fenfibly contributed to the 
victory which the Tories obtained over the Whigs, after 
the exclufion Parliaments: yet could not this merit, aided 
by his great genius, procure him an eftablifhment, which 
might exempt him from the neceflity of writing for bread: 
Otway, tho’ a profeffed royalift, could not even procufe 
bread by his writings :. and he had the fingular fate of dying 
literally of hunger. Thefe incidents threw a great ftain on. 
the memory of Charles, who had difcernment, loved genius, 
was liberal of money, but attained not the praife of true 

enerofity.’ 

aving thus finifhed our extracts, we fhall conclude this 
article with a few ob/ervations. 

And firft, we readily acknowlege, that the perufal of our- 
Author’s Hiftory has afforded us nofmall entertainment. He 
does not perplex the minds, nor overload the memories of his 
Readers, with a circumftantial detail of minute incidents, or 
eternal references to dates and authorities ; but prefents them 
with comprehenfive, and, in general, diftinét views of things, 
interfperftd with lively defcriptions, and acute reflec¢ 
tions, His language too, excepting a few inaccuracies, As 
Rey. Jan. 1757, E perfpicuous 
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and correét; his narrative animated, his materials well ar- 
ranged, and the peculiar features of the times he defcribes, 
ftrongly marked. But here we muft fet bounds to our pane- 
gytic on Mr, Hume. In regard to impartiality, and anin- 
violable refpect to truth, the indifpenfable and ¢ffential quali- 
fications of an Hiftorian, he appears to us greatly deficient. 
There are many fatts, which he either otal) conceals, or 
corer exhibits; which ought to have been fet before ‘his 
eaders in a full and clear light ; and though his delineation 
of characters is generally pleating and fpirited, yet is it far from 
being always iul and faithful. In fome-of them there appears 
too much refinement ; in others we find our Hiftorian cenfur- 
ing with too much alertnefs thofe whom he chufes ‘to depre- 
ciate; or artfully endeavouring to give agreeable pictures of 
very difagreeable originals. As to religion, im general, and 
the different profefions of Chriftianity, in particular, he is 
far from appearing to have too zealous an attachment to any. 
In {peaking of Hobbes, he tells us, that he was as pofitive and 
dogmatical, as if human reafon could attain a thorough conviction 
on religious fubjects: whence it fhould feem, that our Authof 
thinks human reafon incapable of inveftigating any principles 
and obligations of religion ;—which, by the bye, whatever 
Mr. Hume might intend, is carrying the grand fcheme of Po- 
pery further than it is carried by the Papifts themfelves ; whofe 
capital doctrine of the neceffity of an infallible guide refts upon 
this foundation :—and it is obfervable, that Popery has ever ga- 
thered the moft plentedus harvefts in the fields of Scepticifm. ’ 


R 


Mr. Bower's Anfwer to a fiurrilous Pamphlet, intitled, Six 
Letters from A——d B——r, &c, Past I. - 8vo. 2s, Sandby. 


R. Bower’s long-expected defence has at length made 

its appearance ; and we fhall endeavour to lay fuch a 

view of it before our Readers, as may enable them, in fome- 
meafure, to judge whether what he has advanced, is fufficient 
to clear his character. * 
He fets out with telling us, that he has been long threatened 
by Rome, with an Anfwer to his Hiftory of the Popes; and 
that the threatened an{wer at laft has appeared, the only one he 
ever expected, viz. an attack upon his reputation and cha- 
racter. This method, he fays, Rome has ever purfued in de- 
fending herfelf againft thofe who have undertaken, with any. 
fucceis, to expole her errors, when fhe thought it not fafe to 
employ the dagger, and could not recur to the faggot. His 
popifh adverfaries, however, he obferves, have, on thé 
prefent oceafion, improved this their ufual and eafy way of 
ts) confuting 
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confuting thofe who dare to oppofe them ; for being fenfible, 
that their calummies would do but little hurt, if propagated 
‘only by them, they have had the addrefs to engage (ome Pro 
teftants, fore at leaft who call themfelves Proteftants, to ferve 
under their banner, in the mean capacity of Trumpeters, to 
ublifh their fcandal. Who thefe Proteftants are, Mr. Bower 
(iw not; but the inveterate, and unaccountable hatred they 
betray, throughout their performance, to one who never in- 
jured them, nor, to his knowlege, any man elfe, the moft 
indecent* and furious railing, in which they vent it, thew 
them, we are told; to be men of illiberal minds, and as great 
ftrangers to all ingenuity and candour, as thofe who employ 
them. | 
~ After fich an introduétion, as we have already mentioned, 
Mr. Bower, in compliance, he tells us, with the advice and 
defire of his friends, goes on to give a fummary account of the 
motives that induced him to leave Italy; of his flight out of 
that country; of what happened to him from the time le left’ 
it, till his arrival in England; and of his conduét fince he 
firft arrived inthis kingdom. A diftin€t account of thefe par- 
tictilars, we are told, ftrangely mifteprefented by fome out of 
ignorance, by others out of malice, will be a full anfwer to 
three parts in four of what his adverfaries allege againft him. ° 
He affirms, that he never faid, nor pretended, that it was for 
the fake of religion alone that he left Italy; but, on the’con- 
trary, that he has often declared, that if he had never belong- 
ed to.the Inquifition, he fhould have gone on,’ as moft Roman 
Catholics do, without ever queftioning the truth of the reli- 
gion he was brought up in, or thinking of any other. But 
the unheard of cruelties of that infernal tribunal, fhocked him 
beyond all expreffion, and rendered him, as he was obliged, 
by his office of Counfellor, to be acceffary to them, one of 
the moft unhappy men upon earth. He therefore began to 


* Wecannot help obferving here, that it is with a very bad grace 
Mr. Bower charges his adverfaries with indecent railing; for he 
fe'dom mentions the Author of the Six Letters illuftrated, &c. with- 
out beftowing upon him fome fuch genteel appcilations as thefe 
following, —jorry Quibbler, miferable Scribbler, Billingfecte Declaim- 
er, abfurd and ridiculous Driveler: nay, he tells us, that his ad- 
verfary plainly difcovers and unparallelled rege of malice, of rancor, 
of envy, and a badnef of heart, incompatible with every good qua- 
fity. With what confiitency can Mr. Bower complain of indecent 
railing, after ufing fuch language? Can he poffibly imagine, that 
any candid Reader will entertain a more favouiable opinion of his 
Caufe upon this account? Surely not. 
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think of refigning his office; but as he had, on feveral occa- 
fions, betrayed {one weaknels, as it was termed, thatis, fome 
ccompaffion and fiumaunity, and had, upon that account, been . 
xyeprimanded by the Inquifitor, he was well apprized, that his 
relignation would be afcribed to his difapproving the proceed- 
ings of the holy tribunal. Being, therefore, fenfible how dan- 
gcrous a thing it would be, to give the leaft ground to any 
ju/picion of that nature, and no longer able to bear the fight 
of the many barbarities praCtifed almoft daily within thofe 
walls, nor the reproaches of his confcience, in being acceflar 

to them, he determined, after many reftlefs nights, and et 
deliberation with himielf, to withdraw at the fame time from 
the Inquifition, and from Italy. In this mind, and in the moft 
unhappy and tormenting fituation that can poflibly be imagin- 
ed, he continued near a twelve-month, not able to prevail 
upon himfelf to execute the refolution he had taken, on ac- 
count of the many dangers which he forefaw would inevita- 
bly attend it, and the dreadful confequences of his failing in 
the attempt. But being, in the mean time, ordered by the In- 
quifitor, to apprehend a perfon with whom he lived in the 
greateft intimacy and friencfhip, the part he was obliged to 
act on that occafion, left fo deep an impreffion on his mind, 
as foon prevailed over al] his fears, and made him determine 
to put in execution, at all events, and without farther delay, 
the defign he had formed. Of this remarkable tranfaction, 
therefore, he gives a particular account, the fubftance of which 
is as follows. ¥ 

The perfon, whom the Inquifitor appointed Mr. Bower to 
apprehend, was Count Vincenzo della Torre, defcended from 
an illuftrious family in Germany,, and poflefled of a very con- 
fiderable eftate in the territory of Macerata. He was one of 
-Mr. Bower’s very particular friends, and had lately married 
the daughter of Signor Conftantini of Fermo, a Lady no le& 
famous for her good fenfe than her beauty. With her family 
too Mr. Bower had contra¢ted an intimate acquaintance, while 
Profeffor of Rhetoric in Fermo, and had often attended the 
Count, during his courtfhip, from Macerata to Fermo, but 
fifteen miles diftant: fo that he lived with both in the greateft 
friendfhip and intimacy. 

As this unhappy young Gentleman was one day walking 
out with another, he met two Capuchin Friars, and turnin 
to his companion, when they were pafled, What fools, faid he, 
are thefe, to think they fball gain heaven ly wearing fack-cloth, 
and going bare-foot! Focliy indeed, if ibey think Jo, or fe 
there 
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there is any merit in tormenting one’s felf: they might as well live 
as we do, and they would get to heaven quite as foon. i 

Whether the Friars, the Count’s Companion, or fomebody 
elfe, informed againft him, Mr. Bower knows not. ‘That’ 
part of the propolition, Fools if they think that there is any me- 
rit in tormenting one’s felf, was judged and declared ‘heretical, 
as openly contradiéting the doctrine and practice of holy-mo- 
ther Church, recommending aufterities as highly meritorious ; — 
and it was unanimoufly agreed by the board, that the perfon 
who had uttered it, fhould be apprehended, and proceeded © 
againft, agreeable to the laws of the Inquifition. And now 
the perfon was named; for till it is determined whether the 
accufed perfon fhould, or fhould not, be apprehended, ‘his 
name is kept concealed from the Counfellors, left they fhould 
be biaffed, fays the DireGtory, in his favour or againft him. 
No words can exprefs the concern and aftonifhment it gave 
Mr. Bower to hear, on fuch an occafion, the name of a friend, - 
for whom he had the greateft efteem and regard. ‘The Inqui- 
fitor was apprized of it, and to give Mr. Bower an opportu- 
nity of practiling what had been often recommended to him, 
viz. of conquering Nature with the affiftance of Grace, he 
appointed him to apprehend the criminal, and to lodge him’ 
fafe before day-light in the prifon of the holy Inquifition. 
Mr. Bower offered to excufe himielf, but with the greateft fub- 
miffion, from being any ways concerned in the execution of. 
that order; an order, which he faid, ‘he entirely approved of, 
and only withed it might be put in execution by fome other 
perfon, as his Lordfhip knew the conneétion between him 
and the criminal. But the Inquifitor fhocked at the word, 
What ? faid he, with a ftern look, and angry tone cf voice, 
talk of connections where the Faith is concerned! there is your 
guard, pointing to the fbirri or bailiffs in waiting, det the eri- 
minal be fecured in St. Luke’s cell, (one of the worft) before 
three in the morning. He then withdrew with the reft of the 
Counfellors, and as he pafled Mr. Bower, Thus, he faid, Na- 
ture 1s conquered. 

Mr. Bower had betrayed fome weaknels, or fenfe of huma- 
mity, not long before, in fainting away while he attended the 
torture of one who was racked with the utmoft barbarity,’ 
and had, on that occafion, been reprimanded by the Inquiti- 
tor, for fuffering Nature to get the better of Grace; it being 
an inexcufable weaknefs, to be any ways affected with the 
fufferings of the body, however great, when inflicted, as they 
are in the holy Inqguifition, for the good of the foul. And it 
was, Mr, Bower imagines, to make tial of the effect of this 
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reprimand had had upon him, that the execution of this cruel 
order was committed to him, As he could by no pofible 
means decline it, he fummoned all his refolution after pafing 
an.hour by himfelf, in the utmoft diftrefs, and fet out a little 
after two in the morning, for his unhappy friend’s houfe, at. 
tended by a Notary of the Inquifition, and fix armed fbirri, 
' They arrived at the houfe by different ways, and knockin 

at the door, a maid-fervant looked out at the window, an 
enquiring who knocked, was an{wered the Holy Inquifition ; 
and at the fame time ordered to awake no body, but to come 
down directly and open the door, on pain of excommunica- 
tion. At thefe words fhe haftened down, half naked as fhe 
was, opened the door, and, pale and trembling, conducted 
them, as fhe was ordered, to her matter’s bed-chamber. Mr. 
Bower entered the chamber with the Notary, followed by 
the fbirri ; when the Lady awaking at the noife, and feeing 
the bed furrounded by armed men, {creamed out aloud, and, 
continued {creaming as out of her fenfes, till one of the fbirri, 
proveked at the noife, gave her a blow on the forehead, that 
made the blood run down her face, and fhe fwooned away. 
Mr. Bower rebuked the fellow very feverely, and ordered him 
to be whipped as foon as he returned to the Inquifition. 

In the mean time the hufband awaking, and feeing Mr, 
Bower with his attendance, cried out in the utmoit fur- 

rize, Mr. Bower! He then faid no more; nor could Mr, 

wer for {ome time utter a {ingle word; and it was with 
much ado that in the end he mattered his grief, fo far as to be 
able to Jet his unfortunate fricnd know, that he was a pri- 
foner of the holy Inquifition. Of the hely Iiquifition, he re- 
plied, alas! what have I done? My dear friend, be my friend 
now. He faid many affecting things; but as Mr. Bower 
knew it was not in his power to befriend him, he had not the 
courage to look him in the face, but turning his back to him 
withdrew, while he drefled, to a corner of the room, to give 
vent to his grief. Whenthe Count was drefled, he was car- 
ried down furs and out of the houfe, amidft the loud lamen- 
tations and fighs of his fervants on all fides: for he was a man 
remarkable for the fweetnefs of his temper, and his kindnefs 
to all about him. 

Being arrived at the Inquifition, Mr. Bower configned his 
prifoner into the hands of the Jailer, a lay brother of St. Doe 
minic, who fhut him up in the dungeon mentioned above, 
and delivered the key to Mr. Bower, who lay that night in the 
palace of the Inquilition, where every Counfellor has aroom, 
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and returned the key next morning to the Inquifitor, telling 
him, that his order had’been punétually complied with. 
_ In the Inquifition every prifoner is kept, during the firft 
week of his imprifonment, in a dark, narrow dungeon, fo 
Jow that he cannot ftand upright in it, without feeing any 
body. but the Jailer ; who brings bim-every other day his por- 
tion of bread and water, the only food that is allowed him, 
At the end of the week he is brought in the night before the 
board; to be examined; and on that occafion the Count aps 
peared fo altered’ in a:week’s time, that had‘it not been for his 
drefs, Mr. Bower could not have known him. Being inter- 
ated for what crime he wes apprehended and imprifoned by 
the holy court of the Inquifition; he anfwered with a faint 
and trembling voice, that he was not confcious to himfelf of 
any crime cognizable by that holy Court, nor, indeed, by any 
other; that he believed, and ever had believed, whatever holy 
Mother Church believed, or required him to believe. The 
Inquifitor finding he did not remember, or would not own his 
crime, ordered him back to his dungeon; and allowing him 
another week, as is cuftomary in fuch cafes, to recollect: him- 
felf, told him, that if he could not’ im that time prevail upon 
himfelf to declare the truth, means would be found of forcing 
it from him; and he muft expect no mercy. 

At the end of the week he was brought again before the in- 
fernal Tribunal ; and being afked the fame queftions, he re- 
turned the fame anfwers ; adding, that if he had done, or had 
faid any thing amifs unwittingly, or ignorantly, he was ready 
to own it, provided the leaft hint of it was given him by.any 
there prefent, which he intreated them moft earneftly to do. 
He often looked at Mr. Bower, and feemed to-expeét that he 
fhould fay fomething in his favour. But'Mr. Bower was not 
allowed to {peak on this occafion, nor were any of the Coun- 
fellors ; and had he been allowed to fpeak, he durft not have 
faid any thing in his favour; the Advocate appointed by the 
Inquifition, and commonly ftyled the Devil’s Advocate, being 
the only perfon that is fuffered to {peak for the prifoner. 

In the Inquifition, the perfon accufed is put to the torture if 
he does not plead guilty, and own the crime that is laid to his 
charge, without being fo much as told what it is. Accord- 
ingly the unfortunate Count, continuing to maintain his inno- 
«ence, and not recolleéting what he had faid, was, agreeably 
to the laws of the Inquifition, putto the torture. Now in the 
Inquifitions of Italy two forts of torture is ufed, the Corda 
and the Veglia, as the Italians call them. The perfon whois 
tortured with the Corda having weights at his feet, and his 
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hands tied behind his back, and faftened to a rope hanging in 
a pully from the ceiling of the room, which is of a vaft height, 
is hoifted up to the very ceiling ; and being thus kept hang- 
ing, till his joints and limbs are all horribly ftretched, he is 
fuddenly let down with a jirk within a few inches of the 
ground, The fudden ftop of his fall is attended with the 
moft exquifite pain, and he is to hang with his legs and arms 
thus difjointed a whole hour, if he does not own himfelf 
guilty. TheCorda is called the Queen of Torments, and very 
few inftances there are of perfons bearing it a whole hour, 
fome dying of the pain before the hour is expired, and others 
confefling the crimes with which they are charged, whether 
they committed them or not, to redeem themfelves from it. 
The other torture, the Veglia, is fomething like a {mith’s ° 
anvil, with afpike at the top of it that ends in an iron die. 
At the four corners of the room are four ropes hanging from 
four pulleys. ‘Thefe ropes are tied to the arms and legs of the 
criminal ; and he is by them lifted up and fet down with his 
back-bone exactly on thedie, which works by degrees, as-his 
whole weight refts on it, into the bone. ‘This torture is to 
laft eleven hours, if the perfon does not in the mean time 
confefs the crime laid to his charge. Count della Torre was 
tortured with the Corda, and he had fcarce borne it twent 
minutes, crying out the whole time Jefus Maria, when his 
voice failed him at once, and he fainted away. He was then 
fupported, as he hung by his arms, by two of the fbirri, whofe 
province it isto manage the torture, till he returned to him- 
felf. He ftill continued to declare, that he could not recolleé& 
his having faid or done any thing contrary to the Catholic 
‘Faith; and earneftly begged they would let him know with 
what he was charged, being ready to own it if it was true. 
The Inquifitor then was fo gracious, as to put him in mind 
of what he faid on feeing the two Capuchins, After afhort 
paufe, the poor Gentleman owned, that he had {aid fomething 
to that purpofe, but as he had faid it with no evil intention, 
he had never more thought of it from that time tothe prefent. 
He added, but with fo faint a voice as fcarce could be heard, 
that for his rafhnefs he was willing to undergo what punifh- 
ment foever the holy Tribunal fhould think ht to impofe on 
him; and he again fainted away, Being eafed for a while of 
his torment, and returned to himfelf, he was interrogated 
concerning his intention. For in the Inquifition it is not 
enough for the party accufed to confefs the fact, he muft like- 
‘ wife, declare whether his intention was heretical or not; and 
many, to redeem, themfelves from the torments they can no 
Jonger 
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Jonger endure, own their intention was heretical, tho’ it really 
was not. 

The poor Count often exprefied his readinefs to fay what- 
ever he fhould be defired to fay ; but as he never dire@ly ac- 
knowleged his intention to have been heretical, as is required 
by the rules of that court, he was kept on the torture till quite 
overcome with the violence of the anguifh, he was ready to 
expire, and being then taken down, he was carried quite 
fenfelefs back to his dungeon; and there, on the third day, 
death put an end to his fufferings. f 

_ The other inftance of the cruelty of the Inquifition, related 
in the account of Mr. Bower’s efcape, publifhed by Mr. Ba- 
ron, happened, Mr. Bower fays, fome years before he be- 
longed to the Inquifition ; and he did not relate it as happen- 
ing in his time, but only as happening in the Inquifition of 
Macerata. 

' The death of the unhappy Count, the moft barbarous and 
inhuman treatment he had met with, and the part Mr, Bower 
had been obliged to act in fo affecting a tragedy, made fuch 


deep impreffions upon his mind, as at once got the better of 


all his fears; fo that forgetting, in a manner, the dangers he 
had till then fo much apprehended, he refolved, without fur- 
ther delay, to’ put in execution the defign he had formed of 
quitting the Inquifition. 

To execute that defign with fome fafety, he propofed to 
beg leave of the Inquifitor to vifit the Virgin of Loretto,’ but 
thirteen miles diftant, and to pafs a week there; but in the 
mean time to make the beft of his way to the country of the 
Grifons, the neareft country to Macerata out of the reach of 
the Inquifition. Having, therefore, after many confliéts with 
himfelf, afked leave to vifit the neighbouring Sanétaary, and 
obtained it; he fet out on horfeback the very next morning. 
He took the road to Loretto, but turned out of it at a fmall dif- 
tance from Recanate ; after a moft violent ftruggle with him- 
felf, the attempt appearing to him, at that junture, quite 
defperate and impracticable, and the dreadful doom referved 
for him, fhould he mifcarry, prefenting itfelf to his mind in 


the ftrongeft light. 


Leaving Loretto behind him, he fteered his courfe to Rocca 
Contrada, to Foffombrone, to Calvi in the Dukedom of Ur- 
bino, and from thence through the Romagna into the Bolog- 
nefe, keeping the bye-roads, and at a good diftance from the 
cities of Fano, Pefaro, Rimini, Forli, Foenza, and Imola, 
through which the high-road paffed. Thus he advanced very 
flowly, travelling, generally, in very bad roads, and often in 
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aces where there was no road at all, to avoid not only the 
cities and towns, but even the villages. In the mean time he 
feldom had any fupport but fomecoarle provifions, and.avery 
{mall quantity even of them, that. the poor. fhepherds, the. 
countrymen, or wood-cleavers, he met in thofe unfrequented 
bye-places could fparehim, His horfe fared not much. better. 
than himfelf; but in chufing: his, fleeping-place he confulted, 
the convenience of his horfe as,much as his.own, pafling the 
night where he found moft thelter for himfelf, and. moft.grafs 
for him. Thus he fpent feventeen days before. he got out of 
the Ecclefiaftical ftate; and he very narrowly. efcaped being 
taken or murdered:on the very, borders of that ftate, 

He had pafled two whole days without any kind of fubfift- 
ence whatever, meeting no body. in the bye-roads that would 
fupply him with any, and fearing to come near. any houfe, as 
he was not far from the borders of the dominions of the Pope. 
He thought he fhould be able to hold out till he.got into the 
Modenefe, where he believed he fhould be in lefs.danger: than 
while he remained in the papal dominions; but. finding him- 
felf about noon of the third day extremely, weak, and ready 
to faint away, he went into the high-road that, leads.from Bo- 
logna to Florence, at a few, miles diftance, from the former 
city, and alighted at a poft-houfe that ftood, quite. by ittlf. 
Having afked the woman of the houfe, whether fhe had any 
victuals, ready, and being told that fhe had, he went to open 
the door, of the only room.in the houfe. (that, being a place 
where Gentlemen only ftop to change horfes) and faw, to his 

reat furprize, a placard pofted on it, with a moft minute de- 
Eeription of his whole perfon, and the promife of. a reward of 
eight hundred crowns, about two hundred pounds Englith 
money, for delivering him up alive to the Inquifition, being a 
fugitive from the holy Tribunal; and of fix. hundred crowns 
for his head. By the fame. placard, all perfons were forbid- 
den, on pain of the greater excommunication, to receives 
harbour, or entertain him, to conceal or fcreen him, or to be 
any way aiding or affifting tohim in making his efcape. This 
greatly alarmed him, but he was {till more affrighted when en- 
tering the room he faw two fellows drinking there, who fix- 
ing their eyes upon him, as foon as he went in, continued 
looking at him very ftedfaftly. He ftrove, by wiping his face, 
by blowing his nofe, by looking out at the window, to pre 
vent their having a full view of him. But one of them fay- 
ing, the Gentleman feems afraid to be feen, Mr. Bower put 
up his handkerchief, and turning to the fellow, faid boldly, 
what do you mean, you rafcal ? look at me, I am not afraid 
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do, in. their dominions. | 

Having reited a few days at Chiayenna, he refumed his, 
journey, quite refrefhed; continuing it through, the county of 
the Grifons, and the two fmall Cantons of Ury and Unders« 
wald, to the Canton of Lucern. ‘There he mified his way, as 
he was quite unacqua nted with the country; and difcovering 
a city at a diftance, was advancing to'it, but very flowly, as 
he knew not where he was: when a countryman whom.he 
met, informed him, that. the city before him was Lucern, 
Upon that intelligence he turned out.of,the.road, (the Pope’s 
Nuncio refiding at Lucern) as. foon as the.countryman was 
out of fight; and that night he pafled with a good-natured 
fhepherd in his cottage, who fupplied. him with theep’s milk, 
and his horfe with pleaty of grafs. He fet out-very early next 
morning, making the beft of his way weftward, as he knew 
that Bern lay weit of Lucern. But-after a few miles, the 
country proved very mountainous, and having travelled. the 
wnos day over mountains, he was overtaken amongft them 

y night. 

As he was looking out for a place where he might fhelter 
himfelf, during the night, again{t the fnow and the rain, for 
it both Seti and rained, he perceived a light at a diftance, 
and making towards it, got.into a kind of foot-path, but fo 
narrow and rugged, that he was obliged to lead his horfe, and 
fecl his way with one foot, having no light to dire&t him, ber 
fore he durft move the other. hus, with.much difficulty, 
he reached the place where the light wag, a poor little cottage, 
and knocking at the door, was afked by a man within, who 
he was, and what he wanted? He anfwered, that he was a 

ftranger 
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ftranger, and had loft his way. Loft your way ! replied the 
man, there is no way,here to lofe. Mr. Bower then afked 
him in what Canton he was, and upon being told, that he 
was in the Canton of Bern, he cried out, tranfported with joy, 
I thank God that Iam. The good man anfwered, and fo do I. 
Mr. Bower then told him who he was, and that he was going 
to Bern, but had auite loft himfelf, by keeping out of all the 
high roads, to avoid falling into the hands of thofe who fought 


_ his deftruétion. The good man upon that opened the door, 
received and entertained him with all the hofpitality his po- 


verty would admit of, regaled him with fower-crout, and 
new-laid eggs, the only provifions he had, and. clean | 
ftraw, with a kind of rug, for his bed. 

Next morning this good man would by all means attend 
Mr. Bower to the high road leading to Bern, which road, he 
faid, was but two miles diftant from that place. He reached 
Bern that night, and propofed ftaying fome time there; but 
being informed by the principal Minifter of the place, to whom 
he difcovered himfelf, that boats went frequently down the 
Rhine at that time of the year, with goods and paflengers from 
Bafil to Holland; and advifed by him to avail himfelf of that 
opportunity, he fet out accordingly the next day, and croffing 
the Popifh Canton of Soleurre in the night, he got early the 
next morning to Bafil, and embarked the third day after. The 
company in the boat confifted of a few traders, of a great 
many vagabonds, the very refufe of the neighbouring nations, 
and fome criminals flying from juftice. But Mr. Bower was 
not long with them, for the boat ftriking againft a rock, not 
far from Strafburg, he refolved not to wait till it was refitted, 
(as it was not his defign to go to Holland) but to purfue his 
journey, partly in the common-diligence, or ftage-coach, and 
partly on poft-horfes, through France into Flanders. 

Here Mr. Bower takes occafion to inform his Readers, that 
though the cruelties of the Inquifition had infpired him with 

reat horror at their being encouraged under the name of re- 
igion, and that he had thereupon begun to entertain many 
doubts concerning other doétrines, which he till that time im- 
plicitly fwallowed without examination; neverthelefs, as he 
had not thoroughly examined them, nor had an opportunity of 


. examining them, being employed in ftudies of a quite differ- 


ent nature, he was not yet ‘determined to quit either that 
church, or the order. Having therefore got fafe into French 
Flanders, he there repaired to the college of the Scotch Jefuits 
at Douay, and difcovering himfelf to the Redtor, he -ac- 
quainted him with the caufe of bis fudden departure va 
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Italy, and begged him to give immediate notice of his arri- 
val, as well as of the motives of his flight, to Michael Ange- 
lo Tamburini, General of the Order, and his very particular 
friend. His repairing thus to a college of Jefuits, and putting 
himfelf in their power, is a plain proof, he obferves here by 
the way, that it was not becaufe he was guilty of any crime, 
or to avoid the,punifhment due to any crime, that he had fled 
from Italy. For had that been the cafe, no man can think,, 
that inftead of repairing to Holland or England, as he might 
have eafily done, and bid the whole Order > ga he would 
have thus delivered himfelf up to them, and put it in the 
power to inflict on him what punifhment foever they pleafed. 

The Reétor wrote, as Mr. Bower had defired him, to the 
General, and the General, taking no notice of his. flight, 
in his anfwer ordered him to continue where he was till fur~ 
ther orders. Mr. Bower arrived at Douay early in May, and 
continued there till the latter end of June, or the beginning 
of July, when the Reétor received a fecond letter from the 
General, acquainting him, that he had been commanded by 
the congregation of the Inquifition, to order Mr. Bower, 
wherever he was, back to Italy; to promife him, in theis 
name, full pardon and forgivenefs, if he obeyed; but if he 
did not obey, to treat him as an Apoftate: and he therefore 
advifed him, to confult his own fafety without delay. 

Upon the receipt of the General’s letter the Rector was of 
opinion, that Mr. Bower fhould repair, by all means, 
without lofs of time, to England, not only as, the fafeft afy- 
lum he could fly to in his prefent fituation; but,as a place 
where he might foon recover his native language, and be 
ufefully employed, as foon as he recovered it,: either there, or 
in Scotland. Mr. Bower readily clofed with the. Reétor’s opi- 
nion, being very uneafy in his mind, as his old.doubts in 
point of religion daily gained ground, and new ones arofeupon 
his reading, which was his only employment, the books of 
controverfy he found in the library of the College. — 

The Reétor went that very night out of town, and in his 
abfence, but not without his privity, Mr. Bower took one of 
the horfes of the College early next morning, as if he had 
been going for change of air, being fomewhat indifpofed, to 
pafs a few days at Lifle; but fteering a different courfe, he 
reached Aire that night, and Calais the next day. He was 
there in no danger of being {topped and feized at the profecu- 
tion of the Inquifition, a tribunal no lefs abhorred in France 
than in England. But being informed by the General, that 
the Nuncjos at the different courts had been ordered, sae 
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after his flight, to caufe him to be apprehended in the Roman 
Catholic countries through which he might pafs, as an apof- 
fate, or defertér, from the Order, he was under no fmall ap- 
prehenfion of being difcovered, and apprehended_as fach, even 
dt Calais. No footier therefore did he alight at the Inn, than 
he Weht down to the quay; and there, as he was very little 
acquaiiited with the fea, and thought the paffafe much fhort- 
er than it is, he Endeavowred to engage fome fifherimen to 
earry him that very night, in one of their {mall veffels, over 
to Piotihd: This alatmed the guards of the harbour, ard 
he Would have been certainly apprehended, had not Lord 
Baltithore; whom fie had the good luck to meet in the Inn, 
inforthed of his danger, and pitying his condition, attended 
hitn that moment,’ with all his company, to the port, and 
anid conveyed him iinmediately on board his yacht. There he 
Way that night, leaving every thing he had, but the cloaths 
én his back, in the Inn; afd the next day, his Lordfhip fet 
hith afhore at Dover, from: Whence he went in the common 
ftage to London. 

- This is the fubftance of what Mr. Bower has advanced in 
regard to the motives that induced -him to leave Italy, and his 
efcape out of that jem We fhall not anticipate the ob- 
jections that muft naturally arife in the mind of every difcern- 
ing Reader, to the probability of fome of the circumftances 
mentioned; but fhali content ourfelves at -preferit with offer- 
ing the following very obvious reflection, viz. | 

f the above account is a true one, it feems fomewhat 
range; that Mr. Bower, as he left the communion‘of the 
church of Rome about four iionths after his arrival inEngland, 
did not publifh it without lofs of time. His ftory was admi- 
tably calculated to engage the cutiofity of the Public, and 
éduld not have failed of recommiending, to the favour of every 
honelt Proteftant, the man who, on fuch an occafion, had 
éxpofed himfelf to fuch imminent dangers. Whatever reafon 
may be affigned for his not doing it, his publifhing this account 
in his prefent fituation, when he may be faid, in a manner, to 
be compelled to it, will, perhaps, by fome, be confidered as a 
fufpicious circumftance. But to proceed, 

Upon his arrival in England he did not think it juftifiable, 
in the fight of God or of Man, to quit the church in which he 
was baptized and brought up, till he had thoroughly examin- 
éd her doétrines; and he was determined to continue in that 
church, or to quit her, as’ thofe doétrines fhould appear to 
him, upon a ftrict and impartial examination, well or ill 
grounded. ‘Thus he continued a ‘member of the church of 
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6% 
Rome, and confequently of the-order to which he pee 
and complied, under the direction of Father Parker, then Pro- 
vincial, to whom ‘he was warmly recommended by the Ge- 
neral, with all the duties of the order, agteeably to the vows 
that he had made. In the meantime, however, he ftudied the 
controverfy between the two churches, being fupplied with 
proper books for that purpofe by Dr. Afpinwall and Dr.Clarke, 
of St. James’s, with whom he had feveral:conferences, the re- 
fult of which, as well as of his own reading and reafoning, 
was the fulleft-convition, that many of the favourite doétrines 
of Rome were not only evidently repugnant to fcripture and 
reafon, but wicked, blafphemous, and utterly incotififtent with 
the attributes-of the Supreme and Infinite Being: He there- 
fore withdrew from the communion of that church, without 
further delay, took leave of the Provincial, quitted the order, 
and removing froin the Popifh houfe in Little Wild-ftreet, 
where Father Patker had placed him, went to lodge with a 
Proteftant Attorney-at-law, next door to the chapel, in Oxen- 
den-ftreet, to whom Dr. Afpinwall recommended him. This 
happened in the month-of November, 1726, about four months 
after his arrival in England ; and fince that time he has nevér 
performed any function of the Popith religion, nor ever affifted 
at any either in public or private. After renouncing the Po- 
pifh religion, he declined conforming to any particular church, 
but fufpecting all alike, after he had been fo long anid fo grofly 
impofed upon, he formed a:fyftem of religion to himfelf, and 
continued a Proteftant for the fpace of fix years, but a Pro~ 
teftant of no particular denomination: at laft he conformed 
to the church of England. 

Mr. Bower now goes on to give us an account of his con- 
duét, and the manner in which he employed his time, after 
his arrival in this kingdom ; but we muft pafs over the greateft 
part of what he fays on this head, and fhall only acquaint 
our Readers, that Mr. Bower gives himfelf an excellent cha- 
racter ; leaving them at full liberty to believe him, or not, as 
they think proper. He mentions his having undertaken, for 
Mr. Prevoft, Bookfeller, in the fhop now Mr. Vaillant’s, the 
Hiiftoria Literaria, which came out in monthly numbers, and 
the firft of which was publifhed in 1730. As a clear proof of 
his having been a Proteftant, at the time when his adverfaries 
fuppofe him to have been a Papift, he tells us, that in this 
work he declared his contempt and abhorrence of Popery to 
the whole world. Upon this proof he feems-to lay great ftrefs, 
for he frequently mentions it; though fome of his Bes 
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ders may’ pofibly.be inclined to think, that there is no great 
weight in it, 

He now proceeds to anfwer the objections urged by his ad- 
verlaties againft the account he has given of himfelf, and en- 

deavours to confute, one by one, the many bare-faced calum- 
Mies, malicious infinuations, and groundle(s afperfions, (as he 
calls them) contained in the Six Litters illuffrated. We hall 
give our Readers a fhort view of what he fays in anfwer to 
fome of the principal things alleged againft him. 

It is queftioned by Mr. Bower’s adverfaries, whether there 
be any fuch office as that of a Counfellor of the Inquifition ; 
to this he replies, that in each Inquifition there are twelve © 
Counfellors, viz. four Divines, four Canonifts, and four Ci- 
vilians; there is indeed no Jefuit Inquifitor in Italy, or any 
where elfe that he knows of, nor did he ever pretend to have 
exercifed that office ; buta Jefuit Counfellor of the Inquifition, 
the only office he ever faid he had exercifed, is no new thing, 
‘either in Spain, or in Italy. He was chofen Counfellor. by 
Father Montecucoli, Inquifitor at Macerata, and his very par- 
ticular friend: as for the letter he received from Montecucoli, 
about fix months after his arrival in London, inviting him 
back, and promifing him, in his own name, and in that of 
the holy Congregation, entire forgivenefs (which letter would 
have proved his having been Counfellor) he cannot indeed 
proms it, and the perfons to whom he fhewed it, viz. Lord 

altimore, Lord Ay)mer, Dr. Clarke, &c. are now no more. 

Mr. Bower is charged with having contradi€ted in the pub- 
lic papers, the account he had given in private of his efcape 
from the Inquifition. ‘T’o this he anfwers, that he did not 
contradi&t the account he had given, but one very different 
from any he had ever given, publifhed by Mr. Baron, unknown 
to him, but publifhed as his, and containing many improba- 
bilities, inconfiftencies, falfhoods, and abfurdities ; that it might 
well be excufed, if he contradicted this account, in the Ff 
warmth of his refentment, in terms, perhaps, a little too ftrong, 
as there is fcarce a fact in it, that is not related with fuch cir- 
cumftances as impeach the truth of it, and confequently de- 
ftroy the credit of the whole; that being told, that the Pa- 
pifts had taken occafion, from his advertifement, as it was 
worded, to pretend that he had contradicted the very facts he 
himfelf had related, he chofe to foften the terms of the for- 
mer, by a fubfequent advertifement, declaring the furreptitious 
account to be very imperfect and falfe in many circumftances.—- 
* And none, perhaps,’ fays Mr. Bower, ‘ but this forry Quib- 
© bler, (the Author of the Szx Letters illuftrated) will sete 
© mof 
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© moft effential difference between an account falj2 in mavy cir- 
© cumftances, and one falfe im almof? every circumflance. But 
with all due fubmiffion to Mr. Bower, there is @ mo/f e/fential 
difference between an account falfe in many circumftances, 
and one falfe in almoft every circumftance; and it requires 
very little difcernment to perceive it. To illuftrate this 
matter, let us fuppofe a ftory to confift of fifty particulars, and 
an account given of it, falfe in ten particulars; it may be fa'd, 
in this cafe, that the account is falfe in many particulars: fup- 
pofe again, that an account is given of it, falfe in forty-five 
particulars, it may be faid, tor’ that this Jaft account is 
falfe in almo/? every particular. Now will it be pretended, that. 
there is not @ moff effential difference between thefe two ac- 
counts? Mr. Bower, whatever opinion his adverfaries ma 
entertain of his candor and integrity, cannot be fuppofed fo 
void of underftanding, as not to perceive the fallacy of what 
he has advanced: but this by the way. 

It is alleged againft Mr. Bower, that the true reafon of his 
leaving Italy, was his correfpondence with a Nun, called Bu- 
onacorfi; that being the lady’s ghoftly Father, the affair be-. 
Jonged to the Inquifition, and was brought before them; that 
Mr. Bower denounced himfelf, and advifed the lady to do the. 
fame : but the Iniquifition proceeding to take farther informa- 
tion, his fuperiors removed him to Perugia, where he was in- 
formed a capiatur was iffued out, and then he fled. 

To this he replies, that he neither was, nor could be, the 
lady’s ghoftly Father, the Jefuits being forbidden, by the rules 
of their orde:, to take upon them the office of Confeffors in 
ordinary to Nuns; and the Confeflors in ordinary alone are, 
and are called, their ghoftly Fathers ; that being appointed by 
the Bifhop of Macerata, to fupply, for a fortnight, as Confef- 
for extraordinary, the room of the Confeflor to the Nunnery, 
he probably heard the confeffion of Buonacorfi, who was a 
profefled Nun, though he does not abfolutely know that he 
did, as in Italy the Wikis confefs in a dark room, with an iron 
grate between them and the Confeflor, covered on the infids 
with a veil, and few of them chufe to let the Confeflor knqw 
who they are; that the Lady Abbefs defiring to {peak with 
him at the grate of the parlour, the day he was to take his 
leave, in order to thank him, as is ufual, for his trouble, he 
then faw Buonacorfi for the firft time, and vifited her after- 
wards, though without any fcandal; that to make love to a 
Nun, nay, and to debauch her, and carry her off, are crimes 
that do not fall under the cognizance of the Inquifitor ; the 
ee meddling not with the morals of men, but only 
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with their faith and opinions; and thaf the fecrecy with which 
the orders of the Inquifition are executed, render any notice 
of a capiatur almoft impoffible. 

It is objected to Mr. Bower, that, according to his own de- 
claration, he began at Rome a hiftory of the Popes, but that 
endeavouring to maintain their fupremacy, he difcovered it to 
be a chimerical prerogative, unknown in the primitive ages, 
and became a profelyte to the opinion he had undertaken to 
confute; that from this time he muft have been a Proteftant 
in his heart, and yet after this he made his laft vows among 
the Jefuits, and fat in the court of Inquifition. 

Mr. Bower confefies, that he abjured, in his mind, the 
Pope’s fupremacy, while he lived in Rome, and before he 
made his laft vows; but that it does not follow from thence, 
that he was a Proteftant in his heart when he made theth ; 
that a man may deny, and abjure in his mind, the Pope’s fu- 
premacy, and neverthelefs be a good Catholic; the power 
claimed by the Popes over the church univerfal, being no ar- 
ticle of the Catholic communion. 

As to the Six Letters, Mr. Bower promifes to demonftrate, 
in the fecond part of his Defence, which he fays is ready for 
the prefs, that they are as impudent, as abfurd, and as bare- 
faced a forgery, as Rome, or the Emiffaries of Rome, ever 
attempted to impofe on mankind. And in regard to the mo- 
ney-tranfaction, which, he fays, the Jefuits have improved into 
the ground-work of the letters forged in his name, he gives 
the following account of it. 

He tells us, that having, in the year 1740, compleated the 
fum of 1100]. in the Old South-Sea annuities, he refolved to 
purchafe a life-annuity with that fum; that being informed, 
an act of Parliament had paffed for re-building the church of 

t. Bottolph’s, Aldgate, upon Jife-annuities, at feven per cent. 

he went into the city, with a defign to difpofe of his money 
that way, but that he came too late, and found the fubfcrip- 
tion was clofed ; that he mentioned this difappointment to Mr. 

Hill, whom he accidentally met in Will’s coffee-houfe, and 
upon his offering him the fame intereft that was given by the 
traftees of the above-mentioned church, the bargain was con- 
cluded in a few meetings, and the fum of 1100]. transferred, 
Aug. 21,1741, to Mr. Wright, Mr. Hill’s Banker; that Mr. 
Hill was a Jefuit, but tranfaéted money-matters as an Attor- 

ney, was a very noted man, bore the charaéter of a fair dealer, 
and dealt very largely in affairs of that nature, with Proteftants 
as well as with Papifts ; that this was a mere money-tranfac- 
Fon, and his motives were al] folely confined to it as fuch, in- 
sos Bibs: path pe threteer | . : fomuch, 
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fomuch, that had a Jew offered him better intereft, he fhould 
have preferred the Jew to the pets that he firft offered his 
money to feveral of his Proteftant friends; that his placing it 
at Jaft with Mr. Hill was perfeétly accidental, and with no in- 
tention of being re-admitted into the Order. As Mr. Bower 
required a bond for the payment of his money, he further en- 
deavours to fhew the abfurdity of fuppofing he placed it with 
Mr. Hill, with a view of being re-admitted to the Order; fince 
as all private property is banifhed from religious communities, 
by the vow of poyerty, which every man is bound to make 
upon his being admitted into thofe communities, he could not 
but know the bond would be null the moment he returned to 
the] Order. 

r. Bower clofes this firft part of his Defence with a vin- 
dication of the character of his deceafed friend, Dr. Afpinwall, 
of whom it is faid, by Mr. Bower’s adverfary, that he died a 
faithful fon of the church of Rome. ‘There is reafon to con- 
clude, however, that he was mifinformed in this particular; and 
that the Doétor died a Proteftant. 

Thus have we given our Readers a fhort view of what Mr. 
Bower has advanced, in anfwer to {ome of the principal facts 
alleged againft him; and we fhall conclude with obferving, 
that though he has defended himfelf very {pecioufly, in regard 
to feveral particulars, yet the attentive Reader will rCelve, 
that he enlarges upon what is comparatively of {mall import- 
ance, and feemingly endeavours to draw off the Reader’s atten- 
tion from the principal parts of the accufation, which he pafles 
flightly over. The appearance of fo much art muft neceffarily 
create fufpicions very unfavourable to his caufe. We think too, 
that we have obferved feveral contradiétions, and inconfiften- 
cies in his Defence ; but as thefe will probably be pointed out 
in the Anfwer, which is advertifed to be fpeedily publifhed, 
we fhall not anticipate the other fide of the queftion. aR 





a —— 


Bower and Tillemont compared; or, the Firft Volume of the pre- 
tended Original and Proteflant Hiftory of the Popes, foewn to 
be chiefly a Tranflation from a Popifh One; with fome farther 
particulars, relating to the true charaéter and condué? of the 
Tranflator. To which will be added, a very circumftantial 
Account of his Efcape from Macerata to England, as taken 
from his own Mouth. By the Author of, Six Letters from 
A——dB—r to Father Sheldon, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Morgan. 


H E Author of this piece introduces it with giving us his 
reafons for taking up the pen once more, in regard to 
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M-. Bower, as it may feem, he fays, to have the air of unne~ 
ceffary feverity, to load, with frefh accufations, one already 
convicted, and tocontinue the profecution of a criminal, even 
after fentence of condemnation has been paffed. He acquaints 
us, that tho’ the Hiftorian of the Popes has been convicted of the 
grofieft impoftures, invented todeceivethe Proteftant inhabitants 
of Great Britain, yet an attempt is ftill made to fcreen him 
from infamy, by fome few perfons who ought to have been the 
earlieft in difclaiming all connection with him, as their efteem 
had been the principal means of eftablifhing his’ reputation. 
Thefe perfons feem to be of opinion, that Mr. Bower’s im- 
poftures ought all to be over-looked, on account of the fervice 
which his book has done to the Proteftant religion; that the 
bafe conduct of the man has been attoned for by the abilities 
of the writer; and that confequently any attempt to expofe 
him, ought to be difcouraged by Proteftants. Now, though 
this appears to be very ftrange doctrine, yet is our Author 
contented to join iffue upon this point, and to confefs that he 
has done wrong in deteéting Mr. Bower, if it fhall appear that 
the Hiftory of the Popes has that merit which it is faid to have; 
and if it has really done, or was calculated to do, any fervice to 
the caufe of the Refornutioil of which he profeffes himfelf as 
warm an efpoufer, as the greateft admirer that Mr. Bower can 
‘boaft of. But if, on the contrary, it fhall be made out toa 
demonftration, that the Hiftory of the Popes is a moft defpi- 
cable performance ; that far from having thrown the leaft light 
‘upon any point of controverfy between us and the church of 
Rome, the Author did not know the ftrength of the caufe he 
undertook to defend; that he has not looked into antiquity 
‘himfelf, but contented him with being a fervile copier of mo- 
-dern Popifh compilers ; and that if this general charaéter of Mr. 
‘Bower’s Hiftory can be well.confirmed, our Comparer flatters 
hig#felf, that he fhall then have anfwered, effectually, the only 
lea; fuch as it is, that can be urged in defence of Mr. Bower. 
his is the principal defign of the piece before us; which 

js written in a clear, nervous, and {pirited manner. | 
' _ Mr. Bower, in the Preface to his firft volume, fays, that in 
the profecution of his work, ‘ he examined with particular at- 
€ tention the writings of the Apoftles, and of the many pious 
* and learned men who had flourifhed in the three firft centu- 
€ ries of the church ;’ he likewife tells us, foon after, © that 
€ in delivering the lives of the Bifhops who governed the 
€ Church of Rome during the three firft ages of Chriftianity, 
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© he has confined himfelf. wholly to the primitive. writers, | 
¢ trufting no modern any farther than as he wrote from thé 

© antients.’ 

Now whoever reads what our Author has faid uportthis fub- 

jeGt, will fee, that Mr. Bower, in deliveting the lives of the 

ancient Bifhops of Rome, has, inftead of examining, with par- 

ticular attehtion, the primitive writers, and confining himfelf 

wholly to them, followed Tillemont, as his guide, through the 

dark roads of antiquity; and this he appears to have done fo 

clofely, that the Englifh Hiftory of the Popes, at Jeaft where 

it is a Hiftory, Hee | deferves any better name than that of a 

tranflation from the Frenchman. That his Readers may re- 

ceive full fatisfaétion concerning this matter, our Author, by 

way of Specimen, fets down, with the utmoft éxaétnefs, Bower’s 

Lives of the four firft Popes, in one column, preferving alfo 

all the citations which he finds at the bottom of his page ; 

and, on an oppofite column, he places Tillemont’s relation of 

the fame facts, and the citations om 41s margin. And as the 

Reader needs only caft his eye, from the one column to the 

other, to fatisfy himfelf, that except in a few places, which 

are marked in /talics, the Engh/h is a fervile tranflation of the 

French; fo will he, by perufing the Notes which our Author 

_has fubjoined, meet with many inexcufable blunders, and the 

moft ftriking inftances of profound ignorance. He will fee 

plainly, that Mr. Bower has not only tranflated his text from 

illemont, but that he has fervilely copied his citations ; he 

will find him referring to authorities ftom Tillemont’s margin, 

to confirm what Mr. Bower has left untranflated: in aword, 

he will meet with the cleareft, and moft convincing proofs, that 

our Hiftorian has not examined the primitive writers, as he 

pretends he has. ; 

But left Mr. Bower, or his friends, fhould think it a litile 

hard, to pafs a judgment on the whole work, from the fpeci- 

men our Author has given, and deny that the plagiari/m {o 

fhamefully exercifed in the lives of the four firft Popes, is car- 

ried on in any fubfequent part of his Hiftory, our Author 

thinks it neceflary to inform his Readers, that he has conti- 

nued his examination far lower than Mr. Bower fays he had 

brought down his work before he left Rome; has traced his 

: foot{teps through the lives of between thirty and forty Popes, 
1 down to the beginning of the fifth Century; and that, dur- 
ing all that period, he finds him making the fame fervile ufe 
of Tillemont, with which he fet out. So that he does not 
think himfelf very wrong, when he afferts, that above two- 
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thirds of the Proteftant Hiftorian’s firft volume, ‘is a litera} 
and clofetranflation, patched up fometimes from the text, and 
fometimes from. the notes, of Tillemont: only inverting the 
order and connection of the paragraphs, that the plagiarif/m 
might, if poffible, efcape detection. 

© In what manner any thing of Mr. Bower’s own manu- 
€ facture is inferted,’ continues our Comparer, ‘ and ef what 
* kind thofe infertions are, we may judge from the {pecimen 
¢ that I have given; and I fhall here beg leave to fay a little 
€ more concerning a point which will give the Reader a we 
¢ juft, tho’ I cannot fay a ae favourable opinion of the Hil- 
© tory of the Popes. The plan of the worthy Author being, 
© to write in the character of a Champion of Proteftants, but 
© the materials, upon which he was to work, being entirely 
¢ Popifh, wherever he finds Tillemont giving up, with can- 
© dour, as he frequently doth, the miftakes of the Pontificals, 
and the blunders of the Martyrologifts, and relating with 
fidelity, facts unfavourable to modern pretenfions of the 
court of Rome, fuch paflages Mr. Bower eagerly lays hold 
of; a little additional colouring gives them the air of bein 
the production of a Proteftant mafter: and, by the fighteft 
touch of his pen, the cenfures of the honeft Frenchman, 
upon individuals of his own communion, are converted in- 
to triumphs over Popery in general. But, befides giving a 
Proteftant afpect to Popifh materials, Mr. Bower, willing 
to give us all the proofs of his zeal for the Reformation, 
hath taken care to enrich his work, abundantly, with com- 
mon-place topics of controverfy between the two Churches, 
introduced, fometimes naturally enough, but, moft fre- 
quently, without any connection or reference to the faéts 
which lie before him. I make no doubt that it was princi- 
pally from fuch parts of his work, the Hiftorian of the Popes. 
expected to be in efteem amongft Proteftants ; and yet,. ad- 
mitting, that they are any thing more than hafty compilati- 
ons from our own writers (which Mr. Bower will hardly 
venture to affirm) inftead of adding any real value to the 
book, where we find them, they only ferve, by their length 
and frequency, to <“T the Reader, who can find little 
entertainment in reflections which continually interrupt 
the hiftory, without throwing any light upon it; and ferve 
no other purpofe but to increafe the number of Mr. Bower’s 
volumes, and to keep up in the minds of Proteftants a per- 
fuafion of his averfion to Popery; which, however foreign 
to the fubje&t of his Hiftory, he thought neceflary, in a 
© to its fuccefs.—I fhall only add to this character of the Hif- 


© tory 
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© tory of the Popes, that as many of the reflections tacked to 
< it are tedious and unfeafonable, others of them are injudi- 
cious, if not unfair attacks upon Popery.—In a vaft many 
places of Mr. Bower’s hiftory, we find him labouring with 
all his might, to overthrow the perfonal Infallibility of the 
Popes, as an article of the popifh faith. Had he ever read 
the writings of Proteftant Divines with attention, he would 
have found the fkilful Champions of the Reformation, plant- 
ing their batteries, not againft the Intallibility of the Popes, 
but againft the Infallibility of the Church ; and far from re- 
peng the former as an article of the Popifh Faith, urg- 
ing the difputes of Roman Catholics amongft themfelves, 
about the feat of their boafted Infallibility, as an argument 
againft its exiftence any where. When we find Mr. Rca 
therefore, affecting, upon all occafions, to reprefent the 
perfonal Infallibility of the Pope, a doctrine peculiar to the 
Jefuits, as a doctrine believed by Papifts in general, which 
every one knows to be falfe, he muft ftand charged, either 
with blind ignorance of his fubject, or with wilful mifre- 
prefentation of his adverfaries. In either of thefe views, 
his work will do diflervice to the fide he pretends to efpoufe. 
In the former view he will do harm, by not knowing when 
to blame; and in the latter, he will advance the caufe of 
< Popery, by feeming to confute it.’ 

Such is the charaéter our Author beftows upon the Hifto 
of the Popes; a character, which every impartial and dif- 
cerning Reader, who is acquainted with Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 
will be at no - lofs, whether to reject or aflent to :—if the 
latter, he muft, at the fame time, be moved witha manly ine 
dignation, againft the perfon who, in fo bare-faced a manner, 
has abufed the credulity and good-nature of a generous people! 

If any fhould objeét to our Comparer, that he has purfued 
Mr. Bower with too much keennefs, and intemperance of 
language, let them but give a fair hearing to the following 
generous apology, and we will anfwer for their pardoning. 
any cafual excefs of this kind. 

‘ Tam not,’ fays our Apologift, ‘ fo blind to my failings, 
* as not to confefs, that, perhaps, in a few places of my per- 
‘ formance, [ infenfibly made ule of a (everity of expreffion, 
© which might have been avoided, efpeciaily as the facts which 
© Thad to relate, were fo ftrong as to render afperity of ftile 
‘ unneceflary. But in excufe for fuch exceptionable paflages, 
* either in the former, or in this pamphlet, I fhall only ob- 
© ferve, that as I fat down to write, with demonftration 
© of Mr. Bower’s guilt before my eyes, it was impoffible, in 
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* my opinion, toco juftice to my fubject, without exprefling 
“ my abhorrence of his character; and I could not exprefs 

* my abhorrence of it, any otherwife than by indulging my- 

felf in the ufe of fuch words as would occur naturally to an. 
honeft man, warm with indignation againft a perfon, the. 
bafenefs of whofe general conduct could be exceeded only 

* by the extraordinary lengths to which he went, in hopes to 

* conceal it.’ : 

What follows immediately after this, fhews, indeed, great. 
eoodnefs of heart, and a truly Chriftian difpofition.—* When . 
I reflect, however, that this unhappy wretch hath greatly 
enhanced his guilt, by the methods he took to perfuade us 
of his innocence, refentment and indignation give place in, 
my breaft, at leaft at intervals, to fentiments of a, 
very different kind—Sentiments which prove, that while. 
I deteft the impoftor, I am forry for the man. Alas! 
had he been able, by his own unfupported affirmation, fo. 
folemnly made, to break through a chain of irrefiftable. 
proofs, and to overpower that weight of evidence, the ex-. 
iftence of which he could not be ignorant of, and which, 
therefore, he might have expected to: fee produced againft. 
him, yet what would he have gained? He might ftill hope, . 
indeed, to preferve the patronage of the Great, to be ho- 
noured with their friendihip, feafted at their tables, and 
to add to his wealth by larger penfions, and more lucrative 
employments, But how long would this have lafted? At, 
his time of life, nay, at any time of life, the applaufe of 
men, and the enjoyments of this world, are but a forry re- 
compenfe for the forfeiture of innocence; and for a confci- 
ence loaded with prefent remorfe, and ftarting with appre- 
henfions of futuritvy. Asa man, therefore, [ am grieved to 
fee in him fo deplorable an inftance of the depravity of hu- 
man nature; as aChriftian, I tremble at his dreadful fitua- 
tion; and fo far am I from wifhing him any harm, or from 
bearing any ill-will to him, that I fhould efteem myielf 
happy, if, by being the inftrument of derriving him of the 
applaufe of men, whom he has {fo grofsly deceived, I turn 
his heart to feek pardon from his God, whom he has fo 
heinoully offended; and if, by ftripping him of the cloak of. 
of an impoftor, I engage him to put on the garb of a peni~ 
tert; and as by his paft behaviour he hath been a melan- 
choly inftance, to prove, that when once a man has fet. 
himielf free from the obligations of religion, nothing is left 
to reftrain him from breaking down every fence thrown up 
to protect fociety; fois it my carneft prayer, that, by his 
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© future conduct, he may be an equally remarkable inftance to 
‘ prove, that the moft determined infidel may be roufed up 
< to a fenfe of his unhappy fituation; and that a life fpent in 
© the commiffion of every irregularity, and in the breach of 
‘ everyduty, may, at laft, end in unfeigned forrow, and ef- 
¢ feétual reformation.’ 

All this is greatly faid, and cannot but give every candid 
Reader a favourable opinion of our Author. What effect 
it has had upon Mr. Bower, we fhall prefently fee, when we 
come to look into his anfwer, publifhed fince we fat down ta 
che prefent article. | 

Our Author, after producing his proofs of Mr. Bower’s 
plagiarifm, and fhewing the motives which induced him te 
unmafk the Hiftorian of the Popes, goes on to point out the 
reafon why he has concealed his name. As the contents of 
this pamphlet, he fays, anonymous as it was, fatished every one 
who read it, that he was a zealous Proteftant, the prefixing of 


his name, by procuring him more Readers, would have been of | 


real fervice to his caufe, and of fignal detriment to Mr. Bower, 
as it would have opened his real character to thofe, who ftill 
believe him innocent, only becaufe they know not the proofs 
of his guilt. But his reafon for concealing his name, he tells 
us, was a goodone. Unlefs he had acted with this prudence, 
he fhould have expofed himfelf to the refentment of a man 
who has fhewn the world, by his paft conduct, that he is ca- 
pable of going all lengths to gain his ends, and to eftablifh 
his character. And in order to prevent any other conftruction 
from being put upon this concealment, and as a proof that it 
did not arife either from being afhamed of himfelf, or of his 
fubject, he takes this opportunity of declaring, that if any one 
Proteftant of character and reputation, will ftand forth, and 
engage his word to the public, that Mr. Bower fhall take no 
other method of defending himfelf but that in which he has 
been attacked, and confine himfelf to his pen and to the prefs, 
his name fhall be put upon the title page of the next edition 
of his pamphlet.— This feems to be a fair, open, and generous 
propofal, iufficient, one weuld think, to prevent Mr. Bower 
from again imputing our Author’s concealing his name to what 
is alleged in the firft part of Mr. Bower’s defence, viz. a con+ 
{cioufnefs of malice, rancour, and envy, which, it is added, 
prompted him to ftab in the dark, after the manner of the Si- 
cari, whom Rome formerly employed in fuch work, and in 
whofe ftead, as they are not to be found in this kingdom, fhe 
now employs him. Bower's Anfwer, page 42, 
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Before our Author concludes, he threatens Mr. Bower with 
the terrors of farther difcoveries, and informs his Readers, 
that fince the publication of his former pamphlet, a variety of 
frefh evidence has been recovered, and feveral additional irre- 
fiftable proofs, ftronger, perhaps, (if ftronger can be) than 
thofe already communicated to the world, have come to light. 
And that Mr. Bower may not think that our Author is terrify- 
ing him with imaginary difcoveries, he relates one anecdote 
which throws fome additional light on Mr. Bower’s corref- 
pondence with Father Sheldon ; but as we fhall probably hear 
more of this matter hereafter, we will, at prefent, fay noe 
thing concerning it. 

In regard tothe account of Mr. Bower’s efcape from Ma- 
cerata to England, our Author fays, that it can be traced, 
authentically, up to Mr. Bower himfelf; being taken from his 
mouth, by a young Lady of Northumberland, and not of 
Cumberland, as was faid in his former pamphlet. This account 
Mr. Bower does not feem entirely to difavow ; for, mentioning 
it in the fiftieth page of his Anfwer, he tells us, that it con- 
tains none of the abfurdities to be met with in Mr. Baron’s. 
It agrees, in the main, with the account publifhed by Mr. 
Bower himfelf, with the addition of feveral dreneifbitices 
omitted in his narrative. The whole, indeed, is a wonderful 
tale, exeeedine the bounds of probability, to ufe the words of his 


antagonift, and Jhocking the eagerne/s of belief. R 





Mr. Bower’s Anfwer to a new Charge brought againft him, in a 
Libel, intitled, Bower and Tillemont compared. 8vo. 64. 
Sandby. 


N the Letters faid to be written to Father Sheldon, by Mr. 
4G Bower, there is frequent mention of a woman, who 
makes a principal figure, in thofe Letters, but whofe exift- 
ence Mr. Bower denies. The Author of Bower and Til- 
Jemont compared, mentions a tranfaction, which, tho’ 
it does not agree, in fome circumftances, with the ftory 
of the woman in the Letters, throws, he imagines, fome 
additional light upon them. The affair, he relates thus. 

‘ Mr. Bower, while he was in the family of Lord 
¢ Aylmer, got acquainted with a Gentlewoman, with whom, 
© by her fituation, he could not but have frequent opportunities 
© of converfing.. ‘This acquaintance produced a courtfhip, 
© andthe courtfhip ended in a contract of marriage. After 
‘ he 
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¢ he had laid himfelf under this engagement, he put off the 
< fulfilling of the contract from time to time, nding that 
© he was at law for an eftate in Scotland; and that he could 
¢ not marty, conveniently, till he was putin poffeffion of this 
« income. Under this: pretence he continued his intimacy, 
© and vifits to the Gentlewoman, after fhe had left her former 
¢ fituation, and lived with a near relation, her brother, in 
¢ whofe houfe fhe ftill refides, not many miles north from 
¢ London. This Gentleman being acquainted with the af- 
¢ fair, and finding reafon to fu that our worthy Gallant 
© had no intention to do juftice to his fifter, interfetred; and 
« after a negociation, in the courfe of which Mr. Bower’s 
¢ fhuffing, mconfiftent, chatacter, was fufficienttly difplayed ; 
© the affair was at laft accommodated by the payment of five 
© hundred pourids, in confideration of which, tho’ a thoufand 
© pounds had been at firft demanded, Mr. Bower was fet at li- 
* berty from his engagement; and not long after his Preface 
© was made public.” 

Mr. Bower, in anfwer to this, acknowleges, in the {mall 
piece before us, that there was an acquaintance and friendfhip 
of a long ftanding, between this Gentlewoman and him ; that 
feveral letters had pafled; but that this correfpondence and 
friendfhip did not produce a contract of marriage. By the 
advice of his friends, however, whom he acquainted with all 
the particulars of the affair, he fays, he chofe rather to cém- 
ply with her demands, than to give either her or himfelf the 
uneafinefs of a conteft about them in Weftminfter-Hall. 

After telling us, that the public is no ways concerned in the 
reafons that induced him to decline a marriage with her, or in 
any other particulars of their correfpondence, and endeavour- 
ing to fhew, that this affair throws no light upon the Letters 
faid to be written to Father Sheldon, he concludes what he 
{ays upon the fubject, in the following words, which require 
no comment. —* It is no reflection upon a man’s general 
* character, to have liked a woman enough to make her 
‘ hope he would marry her, and yet difappoint her in thofe 
© expectations, no promife of marriage having been given, 

In regard to the charge of Plagiarifm, inftead of faying 
much on that head, he takes occafion to tell us, that his Hif- 
tory has not only been very favourably received at home, but 
tranflated abroad into feveral languages, and approved by men 
of the greateft learning among the foreign Proteftants: of 
which he can bring undeniable proofs. He tells us, likewife, 
that he has not borrowed from Tillemont, nor from any other 
popifh Author, what he has written concerning the sii 
an 
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and the Fathers, .as well as other controverfial points, -efpe-, 
cially the important article of image-worfhip ; his account of, 
the rife, progrefs, and eftablifhment of which fuperttitious, 
practice, he fays, has been thought, by good judges, the moft 
authentic, the beft, and the cleareft, that has ever yet appeared.. 
As Tillemont is famous for his exa¢tnefs and accuracy, and he 
had found him extremely exact in a great many inftances, 
where he had compared his citations and extracts with the ori- 
ginal Authors,—inftead of undergaing the drudgery of reading, 
an hundred folios, he tells us, that he availed himfelf of. the 
drudgery that Tilkemont had undergone; which he acknow- 
Jeges has led him into fome miftakes, but they are not 
material. As to the concern exprefled by the Comparers 
for Mr. Bower’s unhappy fituation, the latter only treats 
it as the cant of a true Inquifitor, racking the body for the 
* good of the foul.’ “yy 
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Art. 1. Word in Time to both Houfes of Parliament; recom- 

mended to the perufal of each Member, before he ei- 

ther [peaks or votes, for or againft, a Militia Bill: and not 

improper to be read by all thofe Gentlemen in the country, who 

are defirous to form a juft idea HA this importantaffair. Bya 
Member of neither Bout. vo. 1s. Griffiths. 


Reafonable as it is to believe, that many an ingenious and wor- 
thy man has been glad to earn a guinea of a book(eller, the Au- 
thor of this piece is, perhaps, the firft who appeared to be proud 
of fuch employment, or fuch wages. After a title-page fo ad- 
drefled, recommended, and enforced, who would expect to fee 
the work i:felf dropt at the feet of a Bookfeller, and the Author 
avowing himfelf to be no other than his tool? Yet fuch is the 
fa&:—That is to fay, the Author makes fuch an avowal, the 
Bookfeller acquiefces, and a production thus faid to be befpoke, 
and thus exhibited, is not only to correct the opinions, and in- 
fluence the conduct, of both houfes of Parliament, but alfo to fie. 
ence the claims of the people. 

As to the work itfelf, it is worthy of fuch an out-fet. Pro- 
feffing not to know in what drefs the bill is to be brought in this 
year, he prefumes the fame difficulty which obftruted its paflage 
datt year, namely, where to place the power of nominating the 
ptincipal officers, will prove as infurmountable this. He affects 
to blufh for thofe who point out the militia of Switzerland, as an 
example worthy of our imitation ; and he endeavours to explode 
all 
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all that can be faid on that head, by fhewing how very unlike 
Switzerland is to England. — A page or two of pleafantry follows, 
to expofe the impropriety of correcting military trefpafies by the 
civil magiftrate, and the impoffibiltiy of forming an army worth 
Sixpence, without penal laws. To this fucceeds an attempt to 
evince, that all arguments, in favour of militias, drawn from for- 
mer times, are, to the laft degree, vain and frivolous; becaufe 
foldierfhip is no longer the thing that it formerly was. And for 
fear the projectors and favourers of a militia-bill thould be con- 
tent with a bare admiffion, that the half-foldiers they contend for, 
might be of fome fervice, another vein of pleafantry is opened, to 
fhew, that all the fervice they could do, would be, to rum each ' 
other through the guts, and to blow out their officers brains ;— 
fo that inftead of difcouraging the French. to invade us, by efta- 
blifhing a militia, it would have 4 quite contrary effet :—for fo 
this pen-and-ink adventurer for a guinea afferts ; and left we thould 
derive any degree of comfort from the acknowleged purpofe of 
our militia-advocates, to continue a large body of regulars, as a 
collateral fecarity, he makes a notable effort to fap that buttre({s 
too, by archly infinuating, that a militia-battalion would always 
be fo ridiculous an objeft, and the regulars always fo difpofed to 
play upon them for it, that thefe could never be kept from infult- 
ing thofe, nor thofe from refenting it-—So that they (the natio- 
nals) would join with the French, or the Pretender, or, the Pope, 
or the Devil himfelf, to be avenged of the King’s troops *, » 
How a Scribbler (fo he ftyles himfelf ) comes, however, to be 
fuch an adept in military knowlege, that he can fee, and forefee, 
fo much, and fo far, though nothing but difcipline and drabbing 
will make a foldier, he does not ftay to inform us. And yet he 
has, neverthelefs, the modefty to open a mew fcene, as he calls 
it, to fome of the militia-projeftors, in thefe very words. < I : 
* know that it is nothing new, to fee men facrifice every thing to 
‘ private pique, But, admitting, that their enmity to a foreign 
foe, would outweigh their diflike to the King’s troops, which 
I think improbable, I dare affirm, that fhould Mr. Charles Stu- 
art, or any of his defcendants, take it into their heads to fay 
us a vifit, by much the greater part of your militia would repzir 
to his ftandard, merely for the fake of humbling the regular 
army ; and on this confideration, if he has but patience to wait 
till you have, in fome degree, difciplined Sis troops for him, I 
will venture to assurE him fuccefs ; nay, I will even advance 
one fiep further, and assure, that as foon as he is.informed, 
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* By the way, it was in this very manner militias-were treated by 
the buffgon courtiers of Charles Il. when regulars, as they are cal- 
led, were firlt eftablifhed in this country. Nor thould it be forgot, 
that thofe who were thus ingenious to render them ridiculous, had 
— as induftrious to render them, by their very inftitution, 
Pielels. 
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* that 4is army is ready, he will actually land: for under what- 
* foever degree of family-weaknefs he may labour, he is not fo 
¢ great a fool, as to overlook fo plain a road to a crown.’ 

0 affure fuch things as thefe to the Lords, Commons, and 
Commonalty of Britain, does, indeed, argue a degree of affu- 
vance not Often to be met with; and if afurance wete to pafs for 

t; not a writer of the legion now at work, could be 

ht more capable of demonftrating, whatever was capable of 

demonftration. But as it unfortunately happens, that this kind 

of logic is much apter to difguft and provoke, than to inform and 

convince, his caufe would have been better ferved, and his guinea 

more handfomely earned, if he had been lefs intrepid, and more 
difcreet. 

And as to the inconfiftence he falls into, by ftating thefe na- 
sionals, as incapable of difcipline on one fide, and yet fure to be- 
come a fuccefsful army on the other, it is too glaring even to 
need an‘index. 

Taking it for granted, however, that he can fay nothing ob- 
jectionable, he proceeds with all that fuperiority of clevernefs 
which denotes a genius, and of politenefs which charafterizes a 
fine gentleman, in thefe words, § You who promote this militia- 
* fcheme, probably did not fufpect, that you would be accufed 
* of contriving means to bring in the Pretender; nor do I, in 
* truth, accufe you of any fuch intention: but then, I think, 
* you are fairly reduced ta confefs yourfelves extremely fhort- 
_© fighted. Now there are many men in the world, who had ra- 
* ther be reputed dnaves than fools,’ 

To recent faéts in America, he next appeals for proof, ‘ that 
* there is no dependance on irregular troops, and that nothing 
* but confufion is to be expetted from their attempting to aét in 
* conjunction with a difciplined army.”-—And it would have been 
‘fomewhat happier, both for that country and this, if he could 
have further enforced his point, by fhewing, that Braddock 
and his troops, out-combated and out-general’d Johofon and his 
troops; asalfo, that no invidious diftin¢tions between regular 
and irregular, have helped to throw our northern colonies into 
the dangers and diftrefles they are now furrounded with. 

What is farther fuppofed to be faid, page 24, in th€Tuppofed 
charaéter of the Captain-general, by way of infah to the Chief- 
tains of a national militia, applying to him for his orders, in the 
inftance of a pofitive invafion, is, alfo, a bolt, which, from a 
Jacobite-bow might poffibly have been expected, but furely not 
from any other. “ I thank you for your kind offer of affiftance. 
** Though my army is but fmall, I hope we fhall be a match for 
“‘ our enemy. All the fervice you can poflibly be of to me, is 
“* to /urk in the neighbouring villages, in order to pick up fugi- 
** tives after the battle.”” Indeed, indeed, Brother Scribbler, if 
you are not a better foldier, than a writer, and politician, you 
are very ill qualified to make a figure in a Prince’s council of yw 
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And no man will have reafon to envy you the reward you w 
be entitled to, for your fervjce,—Witnefs your own words, ‘ Upon 
‘ the receipt of fo contemptuous an anfwer, you immediately call 
* 2 council of war, and like fo many Drawcancers (fo you are plea- 
‘ fed to fpell the word) refolveat once to deftroy both friend and 
* foe.’ We may deride this ftuff at the iffue; but it is tobe 
feared, we fhould have more reafon to eemment, if we could 
trace it to its fource —* From what [ have faid,” (fo, full of him- 
felf, as ufual, he goes on) *] prefume it is fafficiently evident, that 
‘ your militia will anfwer no purpofe. One fingle regiment of 
‘ foot, with two troops of ‘dragoons, would, in’ lefs than five 
* minutes, difperfe them all.’ ould net one think now, this 
_ paragraph was written in fome one of the triumphant years be- 
tween 1703, and 1781, when victories and conquefts were the 
fruits off every aera ? Or at leaft before the difgraces of 
Prefton-pans, and Falkirk, had fullied our annals? And that our 
navy was no longer worth the charge of keeping it im repair? 
But however, after having thus difperfed the whole national 
force of the kingdom, like fo many leaves, with a fingle breath, 
he proceeds, as he fays, /eriou/ly, thus. 
* And now, Gentlemen, let me afk you /erioufly, what you 
* think would have enfued from thofe commotions which have 
* Jately happened in various parts of the kingdom, on account 
* of che price of corn, in cafe thofe mutineers had been fupplied 
‘ with arms, and had, in any degree, been taught the ufe of 
‘ them?’ Sothat here, again, any separate handful of that mi- 
litia, which, in its colleétive, was only fit to /ur& in edges, and 
furprize fugitives, is to be confidered, L=d have mercy upon us! 
as an object fit to ftrike terror through the whole nation; and 
that too, notwithftanding the valt number of regulars, both horfe 
and foot, they were furrounded with.—Brother Scribbler, if you 
were paid a guinea for this piece, you were paid a guinea more 
than it was worth.—Thofe mutineers were not rebels: their bu- 
finefs was to eat, not fight: and the fame power that fuppreffed 
them now, namely, the magiflracy, gentry, and others of pro- 
perty, would have alfo fuppreffed them in the other inftance. For 
in the cafe of a militia, the whole kingdom would be armed, not 
the rabble only. And thofe of property, dignity, and authority, 
will ever have credit and power fufficient, either to keep the 
peace, or punifh the peace-breakers. Nor is it poffible to con- 
ceive, that, in cafe it fhould be thought fit to make a regular de- 
fite of the national arms in the hoafes of the magiftrates, a fuf- 
cient provifion could not be made to fecure the right ufe and 
application of them, againft any mutineers whatloever. 
- But there is no neceffity for any fuch depofite: it is not the 
rabble that is to be armed, as before obferved, but thofe that have 
~ fomething of their own to defend ; every one of which may be 
fafely truited with his own arms.—Nay, it may be made a mark 
of honour, that he is fo.—-And the depriving him of that ho- 
nour 
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nour may be fo managed, as to have all the effect of the moft 
fignal difgrace. Half has not been faid that might, and ought to 
be faid.—But, though a Reviewer may have leave to hint, he 
mutt not ftay to expatiate :—and our Scribbler has ftill two ab- 
jections more to offer againft a militia, which deferve to be 
noticed: mamely, one on the head of our morals, and the 
other of our trade. A half-foldier, it feems, may be a whole de- 
bauchee ; and we that are a trading nation, are not to think of 
handling arms: fo that the city of London, and other trading 
_ €orporations, who have applied for a militia, do not fo much as 
underftand their own immediate interefts. And though all the 
other nations of Europe, by his own confeflion, are equally atten- 
tive to the eftablifhment of manufactures, and the exercife of 
arms, we alone are fit for the latter only: every man in England, 
it is to be hoped, will take his fhare of this compliment as he 
. ought :—and as to the confideration, for this once, paid to our 
morals, let it be transferred, as it ought, to the chaplains of the 
army. 

Such is the body of this extraordinary piece ; which, as the 
work of a declared /ribb/er, would not have been worth a_cen- 
fure—-but propofitions weigh more or lefs, according to the quar- 
ter they come from, and the time they are calculated to ferve; 
in which light confidered, #47s may be faid to be a word in time 
indeed.—It is figned xo-body, and it mutt be allowed, with great 
propriety; for no-body, no not the Author of the barrack- 
fyftem, not -yet forgotten, would be rafh enough, we hope, to 
et his own namc to it.———A poftfcript flill remains, in which, 
not.only the noble Author of a late treatife concerning the mili- 
tia, is treated in a very cavalier-manner ; but the afhes of a Prince 
the moft fincerely lamented by this unhappy country, and the 
moft deferving to be fo, are difturbed with as rude a hand as ever 
difhonoured a fanétuary.—The noble Author had taken occafion 
in his preface to fay, the Prince had approved his {fcheme, as 
alfo, that his Royal Hignefs intended many excellent regulations 
for the happinefs of England,—.and our pamphleteer’s comment 
runs in thefe words. ‘ If this militia-fcheme, according to his plan, 
* was one of his intended excellent regulations, I cannot help 
* congratulating my country, that an feBual bar was put to his 
“ carrying it into execution.” To which he fubjoins the follow- 
ing palliative, which, removed one ftep higher, would make mif- 
prifion of treafon, at leaft, the duty of every fubjeét, as often as 
in his private judgment, he thought his fovereign unworthy to 
reign. ‘* Left the Reader fhould run away with this laft fentence, 
* without properly confidering it, it may be advifeable to remind 
* him, that notwithftanding his perfonal afeétion to any Prince 
* whatever, if he fhould know, that fuch Prince interded to ex- 
* ecute any fcheme which he (the Reader) thinks would be the 
* caufe of deftruétion to his country, it is his duty, as well as 
* mine, to wifh the remoyal of that Prince. The truth of this 
* may 
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t may have required no explanation to many readers ; but really 
* thofe who are obliged to converfe much with mankind, mutt 
* have been too often mortified with their general flupidity, not 
‘ to fee the frequent neceffity of explaining the moft obvious 
* truths.” God-a-mercy, Scribbler ! 

As to the arraigriment and condemnation of the Treatife which 
occupies this Pofticript, the noble Author is fully able to do him- 
felf juftice, in cafe he thinks fuch a puny adverfary worth his notice. 

Upon the whole, every thinking man in Great Britain will 
allow, that the fettlement of a national militia is not only a point 
of the utmoft confequence, but of the utmoft difficulty and deli- 
cacy :—that it cannot be done fuccefsfully, without putting to the 
ftretch all the little ftock of genius, virtue, and magnanimity re- 
maining amongft us:—that it cannot be done at all, without 
much {felf-denial to the Great, and fome inconvenience to the 
Small :—that let us adopt what plan we will, objections will ei- 
ther be raifed, or found when carried into execution :—that in the 
diffolute fate we have been fuffered to lie, benumbed and ftupi- 
fied, for feveral years paft, it will be no eafy tafk to awaken us 
into fpirit and vigor, and fubdue us into fubordinations and ha- 
bitudes, altogether unpracticed and unknown. But then every 
thinking man alfo knows, that the difficulty of fuch an enter= 
prize cannot be greater than the neceffity :---that the very women 
ought to difdain a million of fuch helplefs, headlefs, heartlefs men, 
that one regiment of foot, and favo troops Of dragoons, could dif- 

rfe in five minutes :---that when our fleet, (affe€tedly thrown 
out of the queftion, as of no importance to it) is put under a pro- 
per regulation, a very little foldierfhip will ferve ; --that the ill- 
tempered, and unmannered,zeal difcovered againit this national 
meafure, does not arife from ational motives :---and confequent- 
ly, that the more it is oppofed, the more determined the nation 
ought to appear (with the auguft fanction of his Majefly’s royal 
approbation) to carry it. 

When the neceffity of a re-coinage appeared to be every year 
more and more prefling, in the reign of King William, it was as 
violently and obftinately oppofed, asthe militia-bil! is now; and 
the ruin of the nation was confidently announced, in cafe it w: $ 
attempted: notwithftanding which, Mr. Charles Montagu, then 
a leading member in the houfe of Commons, perfevered in his 
purpofe of undertaking it, with this memorable faying in his 
mouth, ‘‘ That he had rather do wrong than do nothing, for the 
redrefs of fo great an evil.”’ Re: 


Art. 2. The fatal Confequences of the Want 4 Syftem in the 


Conduét of Public Affairs. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 


This performance is, in many refpeéts, the reverfe of the 
foregoing one: it apparently was not written by a Scribbler pro- 
Sefed ; bat by a gentleman, very little folicitous about that tinfel- 
work, which is, in general, all our modern craftfmen have to 
value themfelves upon, and for the _ aad fervyice of an al- 

Ravigw, Jan. 1757. 
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mofi expiring commonwealth. It is founded. on a rad’cal know- 
leze of bufinefs, and all the ceconomics formerly practifed, but 
Jong fince grown obfolete. ‘The Author’s chief view, is at once 
to ihew, what they were, and to evince the neceflity of reviving 
them by a fpecial law for that purpofe : and the decency and mo- 
deration obferved through the whole piece, ought to be a leffon 
to thofe pedlars in political matters, who, provided they can in- 
flame and abufe, feem to think themfeives fufficient!y qualified 
for their calling ; though equally dettitute of abilities to inform, 
and purpofe to rectify. 

From the known difability of our Monarchs to aét in their fo- 
vereign capacity, except by, and with, the advice of their coun- 
cil, he eftablifhes the neceflity, and infers the utility, of having 
every walk of bufinefs laid open to the royal view from that’eimi- 
nence: he fhews the impoffibility of obtaining this end, except 
by a regular plan, confiftently formed, and invariably purfued. 
He goes back tothe reign of Henry VII. to thew, that fuch a 
plan was then in ufe;—that it remained in full force in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, which owed much of its luftre to it; 
—that James I. from a vain opinion of the all-{ufficientce of his 
Royal Wil! and Pleafure, thought fit to break through all the 
wife inftitutions of his anceftors, and to make that the only rile 
and meafure of his ations ;—that, notwithftanding the arbitrary 
difpofition of Charles I. he re-eftablifhed the order of proceeding 

‘in-council obferved by Queen Elizabeth ;—that no order at all 
was obferved by Oliver ;—that the different parts of the reign 
of Charles II. were direéted by different orders, all difagreeing 
with thofe af former time, and many of them introducing mani- 
fold abufes and corruptions ;—that though the orders and direc- 
tions of that Prince were form@gy renovated by his fucceftor, gf 
they were never duly obferved :—and he more than infinuates, 
that ever fince the revolution, our great men have been fo atten- 
tive to their own interefts, that they have had no leiftre to attend 
to that of the public; or rather, that all the powers of the conftitu- 

" tion have been fuffered to run into decay, that they might ag- 
grandife themfelves out of the ruins. 

In his progrefs he alfo takes in the antient courfe of the Exche- 
quer; deicribes what it was; points out the fevera} periods when 
the motlt confiderable breaches were made in it, and interWeaves 
a very melancholy vein, concerning the mifchiefs now rendered 
habitual by them ; and, upon the whole, furnifhes fufficient mat- 
ter for an intelligent reader, to conclude, as above fuggefted, that 
nothing but a re-adoption of firft principles, will reftore us to the 
health and vigour’ we have loft: » : : 

Art. 3. Thoughts on the pernicious Confequences of borrowing 
Money; with a Propofal for raifing a Supply for the current 
Service: alfo for taking off part of our prefent load of Taxes, 
and decreajing the nationas Debi, by annuities on Lives. 8vo. 
6d, Waugh. 
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The title-page of this piece prefents us with a profpett as full, 
both of wonder and'delight, as the enchanted fcenes of Spencer 
and Taffo; but then it is much to be apprehended they are as 
illufive too.—The expediency of raifing the expence of govern- 
ment §vithin the year, cannot be difputed ; and the inconvenience 
of not doing it, capnot..but ke.as apparent.to thofe in. power,: as 
to thofe who are fo kind as.to inftruct them in. the ufe of it: 
’Tis natural therefore to conclude, that they would be glad to do 
what is fo defireables and that if they.do not, it is for want of 
{ome fuch little requifite as Archimedes demanded, for the bafis 
of that machine wherewith he undertook to remove the world. 

The Author of this piece having given a view of the national 
debt, .as ftated in the year 1750; the intereft. payable annually 
on that debt, at that time,, at four per cent. the product of the 
finking fund ; and the total product of: our duties and taxes ;—ob- 
ferves, that this product, together with the civil-lift revenue, and 
the product of the feveral jand-taxes, had been fo far from an- 
{wering the purpofes of the.ftate,; that, on the contrary, the na- 
tional debt had increafed duringyevery war ;..fo that borrowing 
had almoft betrayed us into detiruction. He then propofes, that 
the feveral duties and taxes on Juxury,. and fuch others as fhall 
be deemed Jeaft hartful to our trade and manufaétories,. amount- 
ing in the whole to 2,500,000 |.. per ann.. clear of all expences of 
colleéting, as alfo, the. civil-lift revenue, be continued; ~- and 
that all others, amounting to.2,70,0co per ann, be ‘entirely abo- 
lithed:. after, which he proceeds to.add, ‘ Upon this principle 
* an equal land-tax muf be laid on all lands, houfes, &c. at»their 
* full yearly value;. and alfo.on all ftock-annuities, mortgages, 
* judgments, places,, and penfions.’.. Thefe lat items -he com- 
putes to be twenty-five millions in value, which, at two fhillings 
in the pound, would produce 2,800,000 |. .aud with the addition 
of two fhillings in the pound.on land, by an equal land-tax, 
§,009,000 1. {9 that having further computed the current charge, 
in time’ of peace, (intereft of the national debt included) at 
4,250,000 ]. and in time of war, at 7,5000,0001. he finds.theie 
would be an excefs in the firft cafe, of 750,0001, to anfwer any 
exigence ; and in time of war, when, the fame equal land-tax, put, 
at four: fhillings in. the Pound, would produce 5,000,000 1. of 
677,166 1.—All which, upon paper, glides along as {mooth as 
poflible, and the Author appears.to be the greatelt man in the 
world.—But when we come to think of execution;. the infpeétion 
of taxes neceflary thereto, the lights neccflary to be thrown, and 


-the arguments neceffary to be ufed, to fettle thofe few words, 


Taxes on Luxury, and fuch others as fall be deemed leaft hurtful 
to trade ; as alfo to convince Gentlemen, that an equal land-tax 
muft be laid on all lands, houfes, &c. and, what is much more, 
to obtain the degree of inquifitorial power, without which, it 
would be impoffible to fix the other articles; —to fay nothing of the 
dreadful confequences of any, capital miftake in computation, 
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what feas, quick-fands, rocks, and mountains, rife between us 
and the elyfium we had figured to ourfelves? And how much 
reafon is there to defpair, that, let our guides be ever fo good, 
and our perfeverance ever fo great, we (hall never be able to at- 
tain the accomplifhment of our wifhes ? R a: 


Art. 4. Calculations of taxes, for a Family of each rank, degree, 
or clafs, for one year. 8vo. 1s. Payne. 


The motive affigned, in the introduction, for compofing and 
publifhing this piece, is, to eraze the difadvantageous impreilions 
made on the minds of the people, by fuch affertions as thefe, 
That three fifths of every man’s income, who lives up to his 
eftate, is actually paid in taxes to the fupport of government; 
including the confequences of fuch taxes, in the advanced price 
of labour, and of goods, univerfally : and that manufacturers and 
labourers pay fourteen fhillings for taxes, out of every twenty 
they gain « their induftry or labour. The dangerous tendency 
of fuch aflertions are here very fairly and candidly difplayed ; 
and it is every man’s intereft to wifh, that the calculations them- 
felves, (which fet the taxes, &c. on landed eftates of 40001. up 
to 20,000]. per annum, at fix fhillings and five pence in the 

und; thofe of the higheft rate on {mall eftates, at feven fhil- 

ings and three pence ;_ on farmers, from one and feven pence, to 
one and ten pence; on tradefmen in town, from two fhillings 


and four pence, to two and fix pence; tradefmen in the coun- ° 


try, from two fhillings, to two and nine pence; on manufac- 
turers in London, two fhillings; labourers in London, two 
and four pence; country manufacturers, one and three pence, or 
one and four pence; and country labourers, or hufbandmen, one 
and three pence) may be rightly founded: that by finding our 
condition better than we thought, we may be induced to bear 
what is amifs with becoming temper. RA: 


Art. 5. TheTaxes, A dramatic Entertainment. 8vo. 1s. Owen. 


A Rhapfody, beginning with fome humour, and ending with- 
out any information. Ra; 


Art. 6. 4 fecond Letter to the Duke: concerning the prefent Pof- 
ture of Affairs at this critical Conjunéture. By a Country 
Gentleman. 4to. 6d. Baldwin. 


As the former Letter * contained an attempt to convince his 
R. H. that a militia is the only natural defence of this King- 
dom, and might be rendered an effectual one, this is farther to 
convince him, firft, That when the meafures of the Kiog’s mi- 
nifters are agreeable to the interelts of the people, his Majefty 
will have their hearts and affe€tions, and confequently his govern- 
ment would be fafe and eafy, without the help of parties and 


* See our lat Appendix, publithed this month. 
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aétions, or the chain of corruption which was the only hold he 
could have of them; and fecondly, that as it was in a fupreme 
degree the intereft of his Majefty to cultivate the good will of his 
people, fo it was confequently incumbent on all his royal de- 
{cendants, and of his R. H. the Duke in particular, to do the 
fame. The whole feems to proceed from a heart well affected 
to the Proteftant fucceffion, and really concerned for the prefent 
endangered ftate of the community ; as may be gathered from the 
conclufion, which is fammed up as follows. ‘ Royal Sir, for 
* honour’s fake, for every confideration that is great and glori- 
* ous, let not your noble and princely nature be impofed upon 
by flatterers, by felf-interefted courtiers, who have no real va- 
lue for any body, or any thing, but are moved by felfifhne(s 
only. ‘The courtiers, placemen, and penfioners, and all their 
dependants, are but an inconfiderable number, compared to the 
whole community. The intereft of his Majefty, of your High- 
nefs, and all the Royal Family, is the intereft of the whole 
community ; and it is more efpecially fo now, in this time of 
danger. It is now the intereft of your R. H. of your Royal 
Father, and of his illuftrious Family, and the intereft of the 
‘ whole nation, that every man and boy in the kingdom fhould 
‘ be taught the military ftep, and the ufe of arms; and we hope 
* your Highnefs will be fully convinced of this, before it be too 
* late, and encourage it with all your power,” Ra: 


Art. 7. Party Spirit; or, an Attempt to foew both the native 


innocence, and the prefent degeneracy, of that Paffion. By 
Robert Neild, 4. AZ. Curate of I——bh, in Kent. 8vo. 
6d. Cooper. : ' 


A piece calculated for the meridian of Lh, in Kent only: 


Art. 8. Account of the Campaign of 1756, in Bohemia, Silefia, 


and Saxony. 8vo. 1s, Griffiths. 


This is a tranflation; but the original French is printed 
with it: anda moreable, a more artful, ora more {pirited 
narrative, has hardly been laid before the world, fince Xenophon 
and Cefar recorded, with their own pens, their own exploits. 
It feems not unreafonable to think, therefore, that the afcription 
of it, in the tranflated title, to the K of P » is Morea 
trefpafs on decorum than on truth. Subjoined to it, there is alfo 
a little piece, which had apparently its origin in the Proffian 
cabinet, called, Refleions on the Condu& of the Republic of Po- 
land, with regard to the prefent jun@ure: and which, confequent- 
ly, deferves its fhare’ of attention from the Public. The Docy- 
ments, already before our Readers, make the bafis of this new 
conftruction, in order to fhew that Pruflia has been always in the 
right, and its adverfaries always in the wrong ; and the following 
extract will give a fufficient conception of the remainder. 

‘ The 
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« The zeal of the Polifh nation for its Kings, is not fo blind, ag 
to confound, on this occafion, the King of Poland, with the E- 
le€tor of Saxony: it has not the leaft relation to the republic, 
Very unhappy would the republic of Poland be, were fhe to 
emtbark in ali the quarrels of a foreign King, and defend the 
iniquitous proceedings of a Saxon Minifter; who facrifices to 
other courts the istereft-of his own Maiter. By interfering in 
the private differences of her King, who has foreign poffeflions, 
fhe will always fhare in his misfortunes, but never in his ad- 
vantages. ‘Ihe remembrance is flill too recent of the misfor- 
tines which the nation drew upon itfelf, by endeavouring to 
fecond a King of the fame houfe in his ambitious views, though 


' veiled with the {pecious pretence of recovering a province which 


had been wrefted from Poland. The connections fubfifting be- 
tween a King of Poland, and the republic, are founded only 
on tranfitory and momentary intcrelts, which expire at the death 
of the former: “but the royal family of Pruffia is united to the 
republic of Poland by an éternal alliance, and by a common, 
natural, and permanent intereft to maintain each other ; ties 
flronger than any treaty. The power of the houfe of Branden- 
burgh, and the liberty of the republic of Poland, conftantly go 
hand in hand. The lofs of the one will always draw after it 
that of the other. Pruffia will always be the ftrongeft bulwark 
of Poland, againft thofe who fhall offer violence to its inde- 
pendency ; as itfelf could no longer be able to ftand againft a 
neighbour who could accomplith the conqueft of -Poland, ‘of 


| make himfelf a Sovereign there. . 
. © This principle itis, which bas always been a rule to the houfe 


of Brandenburgh, with regard to Poland. Ever faithful to its 
engagements with this ftate, it has difdained to take advantage 
of its misfortunes, and ftedfaftly refufed the moft dazzling of- 
fers made to it on fo many occafions, to the prejudice of the 


republic. Tt has even been its conftant maxim, to infert in its 


treaties wiih Ruffia; ‘dn expte(s article for the prefervation of the 
liberty and independency of the kingdom of Poland. 

‘ His Pruffian Majefty:now reigning,» has perfectly adopted 
this policy, ‘equally wife and juft,'which has been tranfmitted 
to him by his anceitors. He has :never intermeddled in the in- 
terior affairs of Poland; he has never encroached on the ter- 
ritories of that kingdom ; and in the particular differences, too 
common between neighbouring ftates,’ he has never refufed 
juftice to thofe who have applied for it. In fine, he has omitted 
nothing that might tend to cultivate the friendthip of. the illut- 
trious nation of Poland: : ‘and 

‘ The’ King alfo promifes himfelf, that: by a juft return, the 
republic will not fuffer itfelf to be‘engaged in any flep, whieh 
may tend to prejudice the friendfhipoand eternal alliance :fub- 
fifting between the two ftates. He flatters himfelf, that the re- 
public will obferve an exact neutrality in the prefent crifis ; and 
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« that it will take ho part, to his Majeity’s difadvantage, in the 
« “differences at prefent fubfifting between him and the court of 
« Saxony; or if it fhould, it will be in favour of its only tree 


* and natural ally. On this occation it will recur to the repub- 


lic, that by the treaty of Velau, it has not only engaged itfelf 
to allow no paflage trough its territories to the enemies of the 
houfe of Brandenburgh, but that it is alfo obliged to furnifh it 
with fuccours. The republic will naturally perceive, that in 
order to be entitled to the advantages ftipulated by that treaty 
in its favour, it muft punécuaily fulfil the engagements entered 
into on its fide. In fine, every patriot Pole will eafily perceive, 
that fhould Poland take the fatal refolution of joining the ene- 
mies of Pruflia, to opprefs it, fhe would only forge for herfelf 
thofe chains, which the houfe of Auftria has, for thefe two laft 
centuries, been preparing for her; and that being, as it were, 
hemmed in on all fides, by the dominions of that Princefs, and 
thofe of her allies, whom the court of Vienna has found means 
to feduce from their real intereft, it will, fooner or later, un- 
dergo the fate of Hungary and Bohemia; kingdoms formerly 
no lefs elective than Poland.’ Ra: 


Art. g. Some particular Remarks upon the Affair of the Hano- 


verian Soldier. By Edward Lancer, Efg; 8vo. 6d. 


- Cooper. 


The Reviewer of this pamphlet (enveloped with the cloud of 
his own obfcurity) never had the honour to hear of Edward Lan- 
cer, Elq; before; but from Efquire Lancer’s uniform man- 
ner of treating thofe unfortunate perfons, by him called Scrib- 


_ blers *, is obliged to conclude, he is fome.very great man; and 


his wonder is therefore fo much the greater, at the ’Squire’s con- 
defcention, in turning fcribbler him{felf: it is however to be la- 


mented), preat as he is, that he fhould blow the afhes from off 


this {park of mifchief, which the friends of the public peace 
hoped, by this time, bad been trod out, And if he follows any 
enfign but his own, (in which latter cafe the Squire would not 
be worth powder and fhot) his Leader, nodoubt, will handfome- 


_ly reprimand him for playing the madman, in flinging about him 
_ all the combuitibles that fell in his way, under the officious pre- 


tence of doing fervice ; and when thereby brought to his fenfes, 
he wilJ, no doubt, make his native country the amende honorable, 
by burning his book. 


* Meaning particularly the Authors of thofe invedtives againft 


the foreign troops, inferted in the public papers; efpecially thofe re- 
Jating to the Hanoverian who ftole a -handkerchief.at' Maidftone, 


Art. 10. Three Letiers, relating to the Navy, Gibraltar, and 


Port Mahon... Wrote in the:years:1747, and 1748. but now 
firft: publifhed: being very applicable to the prefent Time. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. Bladon. 
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To thefe three traéts there is prefixed, a difcourfe can- 
cerning the ftate of Mahon, when the French made their defcent 
there ; the neceflity of fending a fquadron into the Mediterranean 
much fooner than one was fent, and much ftronger too; and the 
behaviour of Mr. Byng, and his council of war; which, as we 
fee above, make no part of the bill of fare: the two firft relate 


to the Navy, and the Jaf to Gibraltar and Mahon; topics not 


equally interefting at prefent, whatever they were in the year 
1748. Gibraltar we ftill have, and, it is to be hoped, we fhall 
always have, a Navy, able todefend, if properly directed and 
commanded, both our own coafts, and the foreign poffeffions ftill 
remaining to us.—But as Mahon is gone, probably for ever, to 
reflect how ferviceable it might have been rendered, or how 
foolifhly we have loft it, will afford us but little confolation. 

The reafons of the mifcondu& and mifcarriages of the Navy, 
make the fubjeét of the firft letter; and as the Writer is appa- 
rently a feaman, as well as a fcholar and a gentleman, it is rea- 
fonable to think they will deferve fo much the more conflidera- 


_ tion.—A retrofpect to fome notorious facts ; fuch as, the ill.beha- 


viour of our fleets, though fuperior to thofe of France and Spain 
conjoined, in the beginning of the laft war; the gencral refent- 
mént and reproach which fell upon our commanders in confe- 
quence of it; the partiality and corruptions of court-martials ; 
and the improper expedients at that time difcourfed of, to rectify 


_ thefe diforders ;—ferves him for an introdution: and having de, 


fired us to remember, that of a'l human means a fleet is the 
moft natural, and the /afef bulwark for this nation to trot 


’ to for its defence, he proceeds, in the next place, to point out 


the principal caufes of them; namely, the prevalence of parlia- 
mentary intereft in promotions, the fcreening offenders becaufe 


' of their parliamentary connedtions ; reftrictive orders, fuch as coft 


one of our moft diftinguifhed officers more than his life, his rea- 
fon; an improper diftribution of pecuniary rewards, as of prize- 
‘money, and a negleé&t of honorary rewards, both operating fo 
unfortunately, that money bcing the fole object of the comman- 
der, and glory never once thought of, the merchant-fhips of the 
enemy are as anxioufly purfzed, as their fhips of force are avoid- 
ed; adefect of experienced officers of rank on board the Admis 
‘yal’s fhip, to ferve under him, or fupply his place if killed in 
action; a too fudden rife from the command of a fingle fhip ta 


- the command of a fquadron, &c.—Coming then to remedies, he 


offers a more equal, and therefore a more equitable plan of har- 
ing the prize-money, together with fome ufeful hints to regulate 
the conduct of agents; as alfo a new fcale, for fettling the gra- 
dations of rank, fimilar to that made ufe of in the army, to pre- 
vent undue preferences; as alfo the meannefs of fubmitting to 
them on one hand, and any injury to-the fervice, by undue re- 


' fentments on the other: after which follows a courfe of inflan- 


ces, ferving to illuftrate the ufe. of honorary rewards, and'to 
) whom 
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whom, and for what fervices, they might be reafonably beftow- 


ed.—And having incidentally touched on the ufe of martial fongs, 


fach as that on the battle of La Hogue, as of more force and ef- 
ficacy than drums and trumpets, to exalt men into heroes, he 
clofes all with a ftrong recommendation of religion and piety, 
as the moft forcible oF all ftimulatives, to make men live meri- 
torioufly, and die bravely. 

The fecond letter relates to court-martials only, and feems to 
have been written as well for the fake of expoling the proftitution 
of national juftice, in the feveral cafes of Matthews, Leltock, 
Norris, &c- as for the fake of fuggefting proper regulations for 
preventing the like in other cafes. The principles he lays down 
are, however, fuch as no man of fenfe, {pirit, and honour, can 
refufe to fubfcribe to. By fear to fubdue fear, is his grand fan- 
damental ; and he infers, that the great ufe of court-martials is, 
to inforce it as far as it will go; urging, that all poffible care 
fhould be taken to have thefe courts held freely and eafily, as 
occafion called; that the evidence might be incorrupt ; that no 
partiality fhould be fhewn, either by the colle&tors of the evidence, 
or the judges of the fact; ‘that the punifhment fhouald be clear 
and explicit, as well as proportioned to the nature of. the crime, 
and the importance of the fervice ; that the whole procefs might 
be difpatched as foon, and fentence finally: paffed as folemnly, as 
 pofible.—After which, having been at much pains to fhew, that 
few or none of thefe effentials to a full and fair hearing, anda 
righteous fentence, had been properly obferved in the trials above 
fpecifie¢d, he offers a variety of provifions, to prevent the like in- 
conveniences for happening hereafter, which, it muft be owned, 
deferve a good deal of regard, how little foever the diftraétions of 
the times may fuffer them to meet with.—Laflly, as to his ob- 
fervations concerning Gibraltar and Minorca, it is extremely mor- 
tifying to find him ftating the latter as by much the moft valuable, 
not only, fays he, as it can be kept with greater eafe, and has 
one of the fineft harbours in the world, but alfo, becaufe it gives 
lefs umbrage to'Spain, with whom it is our intereft to live upon 
good terms ; declaring, that fufficient care had been taken of nei- 
ther, to make the poffeffion as fecure and advantageous to the 

overnment, or ufeful to the nation, or comfortable to the inha- 

itants, as true policy required, or their real importance de- 
manded: as alfo, ‘ that our Miniftry have never acted as if they 
* intended to keep poffeffion of Gibraltar; but as if, on the 
* contrary, they waited for a proper opportunity of giving it up :* 
and after a dubious mention of the late King’s letter, called 
by the court of Spain, a Promife to reftore it ; he flides by degrees 
into an argument to fhew the expediency of doing fo, for fome 
place equally advantageous to us, and lefs invidiousto them. But 
having fo recently loft Mahon, it is but an ill time to prepare the 
nation for parting with Gibraltar too.—And if we can neither 
look backward without regret, nor forward without apprehenfion, 
our fituation muft be deplorable indeed. Ra ‘ 
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Art. 11. du ‘fay an the Nature and Ufe of the Mititia; with 


remarks on the bill offered to Parliament laft feffion, for the 
better ordering the Mikitia-forces in the feveral counties of that 


oent of Great Britain, called England. By a Member of 


arliament. 8vo. 6d. Sandby. 
We have already been entertained with a pamphlet, obtruded 


‘by the Author of it on the Public, as a fit inftruétion for every 


man in Britain, who was defirous to form a juft idea of a (not ¢he) 


‘ militia-bill: and we have now before us one that, under the mo- 


deit and humble title of an Effay, is really the thing which the 


other pretended to be; for whereas that was a mafked battery 


directed againft all militias whatfoever, this is apparently the work 


of a perfon, deeply verfed in the laws and conftitution of his 
‘country, and no.otherwife an adverfary to the late bill, than as it 


feemed to threaten the liberty of the fubjeét on one hand, and 
to ftraiten the prerogative on the other :—a friend to militias in 


' general, perfuaded of their utility, and defirous of. making the 
‘ experiment ; but on no account at the expence of the confli- 


tution. 


In his Preface, which is fhort and fenfible, he has the follow- 


“ing remarkable claufe. ‘ In eftablifhing a militia in a free coun- 


try, the utmoft care ought to be taken to maintain a. due ba- 
lance of power, between the crown. and people ; left, while we 
are’ creating a. defence againit a foreign enemy, we fall into 
another as great a danger, that of rifquing our liberties at home : 
and to this end, it ought to be formed as little like a ftanding- 
army as poflible ; ind no cafe ought to be fuppofed, wherein 
the militia may be conffrained, not only to aét. without, but to 
lift up its hand ayainft, the civil magiftrate : for fhould a great 
military force be kept on foot in time of peace, compellable by 
law, on every flight pretence, fuddenly to march forth at the 
beck of the crown, the officers and foldiers, at the fame time, 
being under the fevereft penalties, in cafe of difobedience to 
its orders, it may, in evil times, tend totally to. overthrow the 
civil power.” : 
In the effay itfelf, he touches firft on the antient ftate of mili- 
‘tias in this country, for the fake of producing that fundamental 
reitriction, * That none fhould be conttrained to go out of, their 
* counties, but only for caufe of neceflity, of fudden coming of 
. © flrange enemies. into the land, which, he obferves,. was -uni- 
.* formly in force till the refloration ;’ and what Bacon after Sel- 
den, fays, was a provifion purpofely made, left the King, under 
colour of defence, fhould annoy the people, where no fuch oc- 
- €afion Jed the way. ‘The militia-aéts of Charles II. ftill.in force, 
‘he récurs to next, and points out what the King gained by, them ; 
_ ag alfo what referves were maintained in behalf of the fubject ; 
‘atthe head of which he places the non-admiffion of any thing re- 
' fembling martial-law ; to which, at this time, and till long afer, Be 
july 
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_ jafily obferves, even the King’s sammeregulars. were not fubject. 
Defrending thence to the firit mutiny-ad, of 4. and 5. William 
and Mary, cap. 13. he cites the following claufe out of the pre- 
dmble, viz. ‘ And whereas tig.man may be fore-judged. of life 
‘ or limb, or fubjeéted to any, kind of .punifament, by martial- 
‘ law, or in any other maoner than by. the judgment of-his peers, 
‘ and according to the known and eftablished laws of the realm,” 
&c. Complains, that in the firft mutioy-act, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, thefe words, ix gime of peace, were either furreptitionfly, 
or unwarily inferted, whereby the. faid claufe, thereafter,, xan 
thus, ‘ and whereas no man can be fore-judged of life ot limb, 
‘ or fubjeéted in time. of peace,’ &c. and. then. acknowleges, 

I have faid thus much on, the {ubject of martial-law, becaafe in 
favour of the late bill (which would in many cafes have -fub- 

jected the whole militia, and.conlequently, at different times, 

the whole kingdom, to.all the penalties of the mutiny-aa) it 
has been afferted, that this.was doipg no. more, than what the 
crown had power to do, -by. yirtye of its own prerogative, in 
time of war: which aflertign might poflibly take its rife from 
the words before-mentianed having crept into the mutiny-aét; 
and hath, I believe, more than.once been the accafion of lay- 
ing down that dangerous ‘pofition, which, when taken in any 
other fenfe, than as explained by the *.authorities before cited, 
has no foundation, either.in law-or,reafon.’. He,alfoadds, 
The Legiflature has been ufed to confider even mutiny-a 
themfelves, whichvare made only for the army, as contrary’ to 
the whole tenor of, our confticution, and, therefore, never'de- 
figned. them but for time @f- war; nat intendidg-originally, that 

‘they fhould become. annual,.-op, Continue. in time of peace :>xthis 
is plainly to_ be fen, . from) the. Parliament's dtopping the. fame, 
after the conclufion of the peace at Ryfwick ; from..which 
time, for fome few years, we had no mutiny-aét at all, not- 
withftanding ten thopfang farceauete ftill:kept ov foop,"—What 

the reftri€tions were, which counterpoifed the new powers given 

to the crown; by the militia-a@ of 13..14. of CharlesEI- he then 
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procteds tq fhew 3 and, by reciting a clani¢ in, the. late, bill, 


eee that thereby they Were all'to be taken-aWay ; the King 
eing authorifed, not only‘in café of actual invafion, but alfo 
of imminent danger’ thereof; or in cafe of rebellion, on a ‘dare 
communication of the occafion to Parliament, to draw out all, or 
any part of, the militia;. and the. fame: to dire&:to be led, by 
theiy_réfpective officers, into.any part of the kingdom, &c. And 
yet if any fuch o¢cafion fhould, heppen during the recefs of ‘par- 


* Lord Coke, Lord Chief Juftice Roll, even’ Mr. Noy hinifelf, 
and every other Lawyer of eminence, who hath wrote‘on this fub- 
je&, do pofitively declare, that martial law, if ufed; isimerely for 
neceflity, when the common Jaw cannot take place; and that it 
cannot be ufed, when the common law courts are open, &c. 


liament, 
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liament, when fuch commutftation could not be made, it could not 
be moved at all—-So that one way, for a variety of reafons, 
founded on as many objections againft the late bill, he infers, a 
military force of this kind, would, in effect, have been a more 
dangerous fanding army (for it was to have been perpetual, with 
- @ perpetual provifion for its pay) than any which this nation had 
ever yet experienced; and the other, wholly ufelefs; in which 
' cafe, an intrenchment altogether as ufelefs, had alfo been made 
on the prefent power of the crown.—So that, on the whole mat- 
ter, he declares, in plain terms, that the nation, in his opinion, 
would be more fafe under its prefent militia-laws, defective as 
they are, than it could be made by any fuch innovations as thefe : 
adding, that the union having rendered the reafons on which 
the old Jaws were founded, flronger than ever, feeing we have 
now no enemy to apprehend on the fame continent with us, we 
feem only to itand in need of a proper number of men, to whom 
we can have recourfe with certainty, in time of danger, (which 
he will not allow can ever come upon us unawares); and that if 
fuch a number, not employed in our ufeful manufaétures, were 
to be encouraged, or enforced to regifter themfelves, in order 
to their being armed and difciplined, from the firft notice of any 
hoftile defign upon us, they might be rendered, in two or three 
months, nearly as good troops as any of our new-raifed regi- 
ments, which we are now obliged to trait to on thefe occafions, 


Art. 12.,4n Alarm to the People of England; Srewine Beir 
rights, libertiés, and properties to be in the utmoft danger, from 
the prefent deftrudtive and unconftitutional Affociation for the 


. prefervation of the Game all over England; which ts proved to 
be illegal. With a Lift of the Affeciators. 8vo. 1s, Scott. 


Which any body may read that can ! Ra: 


~~ Art. 13. Lhe Protef?. 8vo. 1s. Corbet. 
A whipt Sillibub of fifty-fix pages : the fubje& below mention. 


Art..14. The Conftitution. With an Addrefs toa Gress Man. 
8vo. 6d. Birt. 


If this piece deferves any comment at all, it deferves one that 
would take up more time than a bare review can beftow upon it: 
for which reafon, a word or two fhall fuffice.—The Addrefs to a 

reat Man, we find by the-fourth page, is wrong worded, and 
fhould have ftood thus, to rue great Man; for the /omebody he 
writes to, according to him, is juft entered into his /o/e admini- 
firation, and is to be deemed /o/e/y accountable for all future er- 
rors and mifcarriages: he alfo gives us to underftand, p. 12, that 
this fole great Man had violently taken poffeffion of his greatnefs, 
by methods wholly unknown to our conftitution: and, p. 24. ‘ that 
* it would be more honourable to fubmit to a great and we 
u 
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¢ ful nation, than to the arbitrary pleafure of a man, no better 
‘ than my equal.’ Meaning, that is to fay, toa French go- 
vernment, popery, flavery, tyranny, and wooden fhoes.—All of 
them 4ome affertions it muft be confefled, and unfortunate only in 
one thing, that they are incapable of proof; of which our Author 
himfelf feems to be fo confcious, that he does not even pretend 
to offer any.—But then he abounds with proofs of another kind, 
namely, that this occafional firebrand is either mediately or im- 
mediately in the hand of fome malignant fpirit, envious of fu- 

rior merit, and ready to facrifice all confiderations to the rage of 
his own difappointments :—=It is both an old and a fenfible fay- 


ing—When the Fox preaches, let the Geefe beware. . 
Bai. 


15. A-Difcourfe on the Eftablifoment of a National 
: no Force in Raslend. 8vo. rs. Griffiths. 


The firft Traéts on any fubjet are generally beft re- 
ceived, becaufe our curiofity is then fharpeft fet; and we 
often naufeate the beft, becaufe already cloyed with crudities: 
That this will be the cafe of the excellent piece before us, we 
fhould be loth to pronounce: but fo many have been publifhed 
on this fubje&t, and {0 often has it been agitated in every private 
converfation, that. it is greatly to be feared, it will not meet 
with half the attention it deferves: not fo much for the defence 
it contains of the late Bill, as for the lights it incidentally throws 
on our conititutional right to a Militia; and alfo on the ufe and 
abufe of it, from the time of the Saxons, down to the Revolu- 
tion. Nor is the rich vein of knowlege difplayed in it, nor the 
mafterly manner of difplaying it, more worthy of our acknow- 
legements, than.the candour and moderation manifefted through 
the whole. For inftance, coming, in the courle of his argu- 
ment, to that lumping objection fo often urged againft the preient 
plan, that ic was impracticable, he gallantly fays, ‘ Let.a better 
* then be propofed.—1I argue not fo much for particular fchemes, 
‘ as for general principles.’ This is manly; thisis noble; this 
is worthy of imitation: and if he, notwithftanding, perfiits in 
defending the plan, he qualifies all again, by this further con- 
ceffion. ‘ It cannot, perhaps, be brought, in the firft inftance, 
* to perfection: whoever has perufed our Statute Books, maft 
* have obferved, that every one of our inflitutions advanced 
* gradually, by various laws, and frequent amendments, to their 
* prefent ftate.’ 


He concludes all with the following earneft and pathetic. 


recommendation. ‘ It is recorded among the wife inftitutions of 
* the virtuous Alfred, that by new regulations he brought back 
* this once martial body to its firft ftate of perfeftion, and there- 
‘ by relieved his kingdom {from the fury of Danifh incurfions. 
‘ He who now bears the fcepter of Alfred, hath alfo recom- 
* mended the fame defign to us, and hath gracioufly efpoufed the 
‘ defires of his people.—Let this then be the bafis on which all 
* our future fchemes of policy may be executed: fuch an intti- 
* tution 
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* tution will carry more permanent terror to our enemies, and 

it * bring more trie honour ca ourfelves, than the acquifition of the 

Tt * moft compleat victory. {t will make us for ever, victorious ; 
* and will raife a defencelefs and difpirited nation, into a ftate of 
* fecurity and glory, fuperior to any of its neighbours.’ 


Art. 16: 4 Political Treati/e on National Humour, in which the 
Charaéter and Conduct of @ State{man is generally and impar- 
f tially er gtd Addreffed to the Right Han. Wiliam Pitt, 
Ef; 8vo. 6d. Withy. sa ty 
A pretty, flowery, declamatory piece, likely to be’ of dittle 
| afe to any body but the, Author. oF aay Ra,. 
Art.17, Propofals for carrying on the War with vigour; raifing 
the Supplies within the year; and forming a natignal Militia. 
To which are added; Confiderations in refpe& to Manufadiurers 
and Labourers, and the. Taxes paid by. them; the Inconvenien- 
7) ces of Credit for {malt fumsy and the Courts lately erected to 
recover them. Intended to démonftrate, that-it-1s not the dear- 
nefs of the labour of the Poor, but thé profits and expences of 
bigher claffes of people, whith are the real clog on the foreign 
trade and commerce of England. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 


, It is obvious, at the firlt glance, that if this tra& anfwers its 
title, it is in every refpect the very reverfe of that preceding it ; 
for whereas that is prelumed to be of little fervice to any body, this, 
on the contrary, undertakes to be ferviceable to every body ; and 
it muft be confeffed; contains a redundance of matter, worthy of 

| confideration, if not of acceptance. 

' To carry on the war with vigour, he recommends a provifion 

: - for 60,006 feamen, 30,000 régulars in South Britain, 10,c0o in 

b | North Britain, 20,0090 in Ireland, and 20,000 more for Gibral- 

} tar and the Colonies: and he maintains, that our trade will not 

| be fo much affected, nor our wealth fo much diminifhed, by the 

4 neceflary difburiements for this formidable force, as for 10,000 

y men in Flanders, or the payment of 100,0c0l. per’ann. in fo- 

reign fubfidies: he alfo fuggefts a variety of regulations, with 

re({pect to both fervices, and enforces the neceflity of making ufe 
of them ; .buat then he does not feem to be aware of one funda- 
mental defect, namely, of feamen, to conftituté the force he re- 
quires. Thus, alfo, wiien he recommends a courfe of expedients 
to raiie the extraordinary fupplies within the year, in order to 
prevent the mifchiefs juttly to be apprehended from a growing 
debt (that is to fay, by a tax upon houfes, a tax upon fervants, 

a tax upon perfons refiding abroad, a tax upon peérukes, a tax 

upon female oriaments, a tax upon faddle horfes, and a tax upon 

cards, by way of licence) he forgets, that, employ what fort of 
pump you will, you cau have no more water out of the well than 
_ it 
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it contains : and laftly, that if our militia was to be compofed all 
of batchelors, as he advifes, they need only marry to be dif- 


charged. Ra : 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 18. 4 Soliloquy ina Grove. 4to. 64. Keith. » 

This is a fober, religious kind of performance ;' probably 
written by fome well inclined youth: who, however, had better 
fupprefs chan indulge his inclination to poetry, as, fron? this fpe- 
cimen, there feems to be little likelihood of his ever niakifig any 
very diitinguithed figure among the Sons of Parnaffis. 


Art. 19. The Lofs of the Handkerchief. An Heroic-Qomic 
Poem, in four Cantos. By Mr, Wright. 8vo. 6d. Mar- 
fhall. 


This fame Mr. Wright, whom we never heard of before, (tho’, 
doubtlefs all Europe, the Authors of the Review éxcépted, are 
daly apprifed of his fame, or he would not have thus la¢onically 
fet himfelf down Mr. Wricut!) intended this’ pié¢é for ‘an 
imitation of the inimitable Rape of the Lock ;. but we may well 
exclaim with Martial. 


Nullaque mica falis, nee amari fellis in illis 
Gutta fit 6 demens, vis tamen illa legi? 


And we would theréfore advife this Poetafter, to abandon the 
Heroi-comical Mufe, and to take the fame Poets advice, in the 
following lines. 


Infanti melimela dato, fatuafque marifcas : 
Nam mihi, que novit pangere, Chia fapit. G—r 


Art. 20. Lilliput. A dramatic Entertainment, ay it is per- 
formed at the Theatre-Rojal; in’ Drury-lane. 8vo. 1s. 
Vaillant. 

A little wit, a little fmut, a little humour, fome fatire, pretty 
{cenes, and the pretty performance of the little boys and girls, 
by whom this little comedy was prefented,—altogether contfibut- 
ed to make it pafs off tolerably upon the flage ; but it appears to 
fomewhat lefs advantage in print: however, it is by no means the 
contemptible thing, that ¢ertaim frippery witlings have reprefented 
it tobe, in their news-paper fquibs and crackers. 


CoNTROVERSIAL. 


Art.21. Infidelity a proper Objec? of Cenfure. Wherein is fhewn 
the indifpenfable obligation that lies upon Church-rulers to ex 
ercife the difcipline inftituted by Chrift, upon fuch avowed infi- 
dels as have been folemnly initiated members of the Chriftian 
church by baptifm; and, if irreclaimable, to caft them out tl 
the 
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the Chriftian Society. 8vo. gd. Glafgow printed, and fold 
alfo by the Book(fellers in London. 

This piece relates to the publication of infidel writings in Scot- 
Jand, and particularly thofe of Sopho and David Hume. In or- 
der to excite the rulers of the church of Scotland to pafs a public 
cenfure upon thefe writers, and apply the difcipline of the church 
to them, a {mall pamphlet was-publifhed laft year, intitled, An 
Analyfis of the Opinions of Sopbo and David Hume, Efq; wherein 
the irreligious tenets of thefe two Authors were reprefented in fe- 
veral propofitions, and paflages quoted from their books, where- 
in fuch propofitions were paar maintained. A reply to this 
very foon appeared, intitled, Ob/erwations on the Analyfis, EFc. 
wherein the Obferver alleges, that erroneous {peculations are not 
the proper objects of church-cenfure; and that all attempts to 
infringe fo valuable a privilege, as that of freedom of enquiry 
and debate, in cafes where the peace of fociety is not affe@ted, 
ought ever to be regarded with concern by all reafonable men. 
Thefe fentiments appear to our Author of the moft dangerous 
confequence ; accordingly, he fets himfelf to enquire how far they 
are founded on reafon or fcripture: and in order to do this the 
more diftinétly, he defires the Reader to take notice, that the Qb- 
ferver’s argument, and indeed all reafoning of the fame kind, is 
founded on the following principles, viz. 1: That freedom of en- 
quiry. has lead the two gentlemen propofed to be cenfured, into 
the infidel opinions which they have publifhed: 2. That thefe 
infidel opinions of theirs, mever can impair the morals of men, and 
that the peace of fociety is not concerned in them. 3. That erroneous 
Speculations are not the proper objeé&s of church cenfure and reproof, 
and that fuch an application of ecclefiaftical difcipline would in- 
fringe the valuable gee of free-thinkiug. ‘Thefe principles 
he endeavours diftinétly to confider, and advances feveral.fenfible, 
things upon the fubjeét: but without taking upon us to deter- 
mine any thing concerning the merits of the caufe, we thall con- 
tent ourfelves with obferving, that he is no contemptible advo- 
cate for the caufe he pleads, and that he appears to have a ftrong. 

regard for the interefts of religion and virtue. 
RK. 


Erratum in our laft Appendix. 
Page 670, line 5. for Van Haaren, read Van Hoey, 


